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HIDDEN WINGS. 


BY MARGARET LYON. 

“Uqu!” said Aunt Lucy, stepping back a ; been blowing for the past two days. The sky 
pace or two, and drawing her garments aside, ¢ was full of rain, and the air chilly as November. 
while an expression of disgust came over hers Feeling certain that the poor child would be 
face; ‘‘what a horrid object!” well cared for by my kind-hearted cook, I left 

The object which had so excited Aunt Lucy the kitchen accompanied by Aunt Lucy. 
was a little girl about six years old, whom ¢ ‘‘A very imp of ugliness!” exclaimed Aunt 
Margaret, our cook, had found sitting in the ¢ $ Lucy, as we entered our pleasant sitting-room, 
area. She was leading her in by the hand. ¢ the walls of which were hung with pictures, 

I turned, at Aunt Lucy’s exclamation, and s the mantel ornamented with rich vases, while 
saw the child. She was, certainly, not beau- ; objects of taste and luxury crowded the apart- 
tiful; very far from it, actually repulsive.‘ ment. One of these was an exquisite statuette, 
Her clothes were ragged and dirty, her feet $ representing a child asleep among flowers. 
bare, and covered with mud. Her face might $ Certainly, nothing could have been in stronger 
haye been washed within a month, but that $ contrast than the kitchen we had just left, with 
was rather doubtful. As for her. hair, the $ the living child there, and our elegant sitting- 
time of its last acquaintance with a comb? room, with this sculptured form of innocence ; 
might be set down as entirely problematical. pans beauty. : : 
Yes, the child was repulsive in every way. “Only the outside, Aunt Lucey,” said I; 

“What on earth did you bring that creature $ ‘‘the hard, coarse, unJovely husk. There are 
in here for?” inquired Aunt Lucy, speaking to $ germs of beauty beneath ‘all that.” 

Margaret. “Beauty! Pah!” Aunt Lucy’s face was 

“ She is a poor lone little body,” replied the ¢ not very charming as she said this. The 
cook, in a sympathetic way ‘‘ wet and hungry, < beauty “of her soul was-veiled for the mo- 
and I thought I’d just give her a bite, and let § ment. 
her warm herself. Nobody’ll be any the worses I tried to-talk with her about the innocence 
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for it, I’m sure.” of childhood. ‘‘ Unlovely-as that poor creature 
I felt the force of Margaret’s pie Ra re- {is in your eyes,” said.I,,‘‘there are beneath 
mark, and said, { the surface, hidden away from your view and 


for an act of kindness. Let her sit down.and} formed. There is-a human soul there; won- 
dry her wet clothes, and if she’s. hungry, give § derful and mysterious thing, with its almost 
her something to eat.” The little thing looked : infinite amount of capabilities !” 


“True enough, nobody’ll be the worse off § | mine, the elements of which angelic life is 


at me gratefully and shrunk toward the fire. ‘‘Oh, dear!” exclaimed Aunt Luey, “don’t 


It was June, but a north-easterly storm had get-away off there out of my reach, with your 
vou. xv.—21 (269) 
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infinite capabilities, and all that. It takes you night, but said I mustn’t come there any more; 
to see angels in dirty beggar girls. But my ; if I did she’d send me to the station-house.” 
eyes were never so sharp sighted.” ; ; ‘Poor thing!” ‘said I, pityingly, speaking 
‘“« There may be things in heaven and earth § to myself. ‘‘ This is indeed a cruel lot for one 
not dreamed of in your philosophy,” said I. {of such tender years. What hope is there for 
“‘T shouldn’t wonder,” replied Aunt Lucy, $a child thus abandoned—thus thrust out and 
in a half-amused, half-vexed manner. ‘I'd left to the mercies of a hard and selfish world?” 
be a very wise woman if that wasn’t ‘so. I? I believed the little one’s story. Though 
don’t pretend to know much about what I can’t < unlovely in aspect; in fact, dirty and repulsive 
see. Eyes are very convenient things, and I$ < to the sight, there was truth in her tone and 
reckon I’ve got a pair sharp enough for all $ manner. She was not deceiving me. I hada 
practical purposes. Seeing is believing.” ¢ duty to perform, and saw it clearly. God’s 
I gave Aunt Lucy a pleasant smile and left { ¢ providence i is over all his children; the hun- 
the room, feeling interest enough in the “hor- $ blest, the poorest, the meanest, not even a 
rid object,” as my relative had called the beg- § sparrow falls unnoticed to the ground. I felt 
gar-girl in the kitchen. Descending to Mar- ‘ that He had laid upon me the duty of caring 
garet’s domain, I found the child sitting before § for this little one, whose soul was as precious 
the fire, a large slice of bread in her hand, § in his eyes as the soul of one of my own dear 
which she was eating with the keen relish of children. The case was plain. I could not 


hunger. § shut my eyes and turn away, and yet be inno- 
“‘Where do you live?” I asked, in a kind ¢ cent. 

voice. : ‘What are you going to do?” I asked, again 
‘««T don’t live nowhere, now,” was replied, in : speaking to the child. I wished to see what 

a tone that touched my feelings. $ was in her thoughts, if, indeed, she had any 
“Don’t live anywhere!” my voice expressed $ thought about the future. 

surprise. ‘‘ How is that?” ; “‘T don’t know ma’am,” she answered, with 


“I lived with old Mrs. Kline before sister ¢ a perplexedlook. ‘I suppose I’ll have to beg.” 
died, but she says I shant stay there any ‘¢ Haven’t you any better clothes than these?” 
longer.” ; ¢ “No, ma’am,” she replied, looking down at 

«‘Where is your mother ?” $ her miserable garments. 

“T haven’t got any mother,” she answered,$ I stood musing for a little while, turning 
lifting her eyes to mine. There was a low ; over in my thoughts what was best to be done. 
quiver in her voice, falling almost to a sob, as é The decision was soon made. 
she uttered the word “‘mother.” My interest. $ Margaret,” said I, “take her up to the 
was inereasing. bath room and wash her thoroughly. I will 

“No mother?” -I looked at her with pity § find something better for her to put on; and 
in my heart. Margaret,” I added, as I was leaving the 

‘*No, ma’am,” was her simple reply. kitchen, ‘I think you had better cut that hair 

«Your mother is dead?” off pretty close.” 

“‘Yes, ma’am. She died a great while ago, Margaret said ‘‘ yes, ma’am,” with a hearty 
when I was only a little baby. Mrs. Kline good will, that showed her feelings to be as 
took sister and me. Jane worked for her < much interested as mine. Sol left the kitchen 
until she got sick; then Mrs. Kline was cross, § and went up stairs to look through my drawer 
and said she’d send her to the poor house. § for some suitable garments to replace the filthy 
But she didn’t, and sister died.” rags I had directed to have removed. I found 

The child sobbed again, and tears ran over $ what I required, and leaving them in the bath- 
her soiled and homely face. room returned to Aunt Lucy. 

«<When did your sister die?” I asked. Now my relative was something of a charac- 
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‘Last week, ma’am.” ¢ ter in her way. A very literalist in her modes 
‘And Mrs. Kline wont let you live with her $ of interpreting the common events and common 
any longer?” aspects of life. She usually judged of people 
«No, ma’am.” ‘$ as she saw them on the outside. ‘It’s no use,” 
“When did she send you away ?” she would often say, to be worrying yourself 
“She sent me away yesterday.” about what’s in people, if they don’t choose to 
‘Yesterday! And where have you been ¢ talk it out and let you see what they think and 
since yesterday ?” feel. Show me what they do, and I'll get at 


“A woman let me sleep on the floor last § their quality, fast enough.” 
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All this was very sensible, of course, but it 
meant less as uttered by Aunt Lucy than if it 
had been said by some other person. She 
thought herself very shrewd and sharp, while 
I thought her shrewdness and sharpness often 
led her to forget the dictates of humanity. 
But she had her good points, and among these 
was a scorn of deceit and pretention. 

‘‘T’ve done many good deeds in my time,” 
was one of her common remarks, “ and have 
helped lots of people in distress; put faith in 
beggars through the whole range of halt, lame, 
and blind, and came out cheated in the end. 
There is no virtue in the tribe. When a man, 
woman, or child sets up to live on alms, that 
moment he or she ceases to be truly honest. 
There is only one fair way to make a living in 
this world, and that is to labor for it; your 
vagrants should be sent to the work-house.” 

“‘Where have you been?” said Aunt Lucy, 
as I came into the sitting-room. She looked 
on me sharply and curiously; at the same 
time there was a little dropping of the under 
lip, and the appearance of an amused smile 
lurking about the corners of her mouth. 

“In the kitchen,” I replied, trying to retain 
the gravity of my countenance, for I saw what 
was in her thoughts. 

“Looking after that inward beauty you 
talked about a little while ago.” Aunt Lucy 
glanced at me quizzically. 

“Margaret is washing off the dirt,” I re- 
plied, laughing; ‘‘after a while I will go and 
see what she has found beneath. The fair, 
pure skin of a tender child, I guess.” 

“Now, you do beat all,” exclaimed Aunt 
Iucy. “You don’t say that Margaret’s got 
that little wretch in the bath-tub ?” 

Te. | 
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“Well, go your way, child! you’ll be wiser 
one of these days. I suppose you intend 2 
dressing her up ?” 5 

“T shall try to make her decent and com- 
fortable,” said I. 

“ And how long do you suppose she’ll keep 
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‘* Well, please goodness! but you are credu- 
lovs. I know the habits of these creatures 
better than all that.” 

I did not reply, but sat turning over in my 
mind the ways and means of rescuing this un- 
fortunate child from the life of vagrancy to 
which she had seemed destined. There was an 
Asylum for orphan children in the neighbor- 
hood. I had passed it often, but never gave 
the institution any special thought. Now it 
assumed a just importance in my eyes. I de- 
termined to make a visit there this very day, 
and see upon what conditions its inmates were 
received. 

In about half an hour Margaret came in 
with the metamorphosed child. 

‘“‘*Who is that?” asked Aunt Lucy, not re- 
cognizing, on the moment, the beggar girl she 
had been denouncing. 

“‘ What is your name?” I asked, taking the 
little one by the hand, and looking with re- 
kindling interest into her homely face. 

‘¢Ellen,” she replied. 

‘¢ You saw her down stairs a little while ago,” 
and I looked at Aunt Lucy. 

“Oh! ah!” 

My relation seemed a little bewildered. 


‘¢ Take her down to the kitehen. I will be 
down after a while.” 

Margaret left the room. 

‘Wonderfully improved!” My aunt did not 


speak as if she were wonderfully pleased. 
‘* But, oh, dear! you can’t make anything out 
of them. -There’s an old fable about washing 
a pig. They put on any quantity of soap and 
water, butpit would not wash out the swine- 
nature. The pig was a pig still, and took 
kindly, after its release, to the next mud pud- 
dle. So it will be with your protégé. That 
impish little face tells the whole story.” 
“There is a human soul there,” said I, 
seriously ; ‘‘and the soul of a child is always 
beautiful. -The face may be unlovely; the 
form ungainly, and the whole outward appear- 
ance repulsive. But hidden beneath all this 


so?” demanded Aunt Lucy; ‘I can tell you.” § are forms of exquisite grace and germs of the 
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“How long?” I asked. 

“ About thirty minutes after she leaves your > 
door ; not a fraction of time longer.” 

“T don’t understand you.” : 

“Don’t you? Then I will enlighten you a ¢ 
little. 
moment she gets home, and send her out in $ 
dirty rags again.” 

I smiled to myself, but did not answer. 

“You don’t believe it ?” 

“No,” I answered, quietly. 


highest excellence.” 
But Aunt Lucy had no patience with me. 
‘‘Talk—all talk,” she replied, “and waste 


words with me.” 


So I changed the subject to one on which 


They’ll strip the clothes from her the ; we were likely to have no disagreement. 


In the afternoon, the storm having cleared 


away, I dressed myself to go out, and made a 
visit to the Orphan Asylum. 


I was. pleased 


with everything I saw there, and more pleased 
¢at being able to gain admission for the child, 
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whose destitute condition had awakened my> ‘Its change from ugliness to beauty,” and 
interest. taking up the leaf upon which it was feeding 

About a week after this time Aunt Lucy and ; I carried it carefully from the room and up to 
I were sitting near an open window, through ; my chamber, where I placed it in an open box, 
which the soft, warm air of » bright summer $ For two or three days I kept the greedy thing 
day was pressing. Suddenly my Aunt started ; supplied with leaves, the soft portions of which 
with an expression of shuddering disgust on 2 it removed in the most perfect manner, leaving 
her countenance, and pointing to the skirt of 2 delicate fibrous skeletons—curious relics of its 
her dress, exclaimed : ; destructive work. On the third day it became 

“Ugh! just look at that horrid thing! } sluggish and refused to eat. I then placed it in 
Knock it off !” ; a small box perforated with holes to admit air, 

I glanced down and saw a caterpillar. Aunt } and left it to undergo that most wonderful of 
Lucy was quite excited about the harmless }all changes which animated nature presents, 
little creature; but I stooped, and holding my } On examining the box a few days afterward 
handkerchief close to her dress, gently removed : I found that my caterpillar had disappeared, 
it. As I raised up, I said, still looking at the } but in its place was a compact silky mass. I 
unsightly animal, ‘ eould not but look upon this with feelings of 

‘There is not much beauty here, certainly.” § astonishment and admiration. What strange 

“‘Throw it out of the window!” exclaimed > instinct! what singular skill! The animal had 
Aunt Lucy, her face still expressing strong woven for itself a winding sheet of exquisite 
disgust. > fineness. 

But I held the now motionless creature close > I did not show my cocoon to Aunt Lucy. I 
to my eyes, and examined it curiously. It } wanted to surprise her with something more— 
was nearly black, with rough protuberances }I wished to reveal to her the hidden wings, 
all over the body. These were surmounted by’; star-gemmed and rainbow-hued, which had 
thorny looking hairs, which gave it a spiteful} been folded up in the body of that repulsive 
and veriomous aspect. If I had not been look- 5 worm, the life of which she had asked me to 
ing deeper than the surface I should have felt } crush out. There was a lesson in all this for 
as great a repugnance to the animal as did } me—a lesson for her also, if she would only 
Aunt Lucy. But I saw more than the simple} read it.” My hope was that the page would 
larva. ’ 3 exhibit lucid truth for her eyes. 

«« Why don’t you throw it out of the window? | Daily I examined my crysalis for signs of the 


ww 


It will bite or poison you!” new birth. This was continued for more than 
‘No danger of that,” I returned; ‘if not } a week, when, one morning, in lifting the edge 

handsome, it is at least harmless, and carries > of the lid carefully, I saw the glitter of painted 

in its bosom a world of beauty.” wings. Without unclosing the box I carried it 
And saying this, I stepped into the garden, } down to the sitting-room. 

and plucking a few poplar leaves, brought them 3 aa I have something to show you, Aunt Lucy,” 

in and laid them upon the window-sill. Placing } ; said I, my face all aglow with pleasure. 

the caterpillar upon one of them, it commenced 3 , “« What is it?” she asked; “a new bracelet 

eating immediately, cutting away the tender 3 from your extravagant husband 9 


pulp, and leaving bare the thread-like fibres. ‘‘Something more beautiful and more won- 
“See here, Aunt Lucy,” said I, “isn’t this }derful than any bracelet ever formed by the 
curious ?” 3 hand of man,” I replied. 


“What ?” and she came and stood looking} ‘‘ Well, what is it? Don’t mystify me.’ 
over my shoulder. ‘What is curious?” she “IT dont mean to. You remember the on 
repeated. caterpillar I took from your dress a week or 
«« Just see how eagerly it devours that leaf.” $two ago? Here it is,” and I uncovered my 
‘‘Humph! I don’t see anything so strange } box, when out flew a butterfly. Sailing grace- 
in a caterpillar eating,” replied my aunt, in a fully across the room it alighted on a heliotrope 
contemptuous way. “You can see that going that was blooming in the window, and sat there 
on by the wholesale, out in the garden, at any } gently fanning its delicate wings, which were 
time. Do kill the hateful thing!” of a dark purplish color, dotted with blue spots 
“No,” said I, a new thought coming into } and surrounded with a bright yellow border. 
my mind. ‘I’m going to watch its transform-$ Aunt Lucy struck her hands together and 
ation.” exclaimed, ‘‘what a beauty! Why, it’s a 
‘“‘Its what?” $-Mourning-cloak!”” and she moved across the 
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toom and stood looking at the insect admir- 
ingly. 

“Tf I had killed the caterpillar you would 
never have seen this butterfly.” 

She turned, and looked at me inquiringly. 

‘Caterpillar! I don’t understand you?” 

‘I told you there was beauty hidden in the 
repulsive creature. Delicate wings of exquisite 
texture and color folded up in that writhing 
little body.” 

“There now, child, do talk in plain common 
sense language! What do you mean ?” 
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that creature you will make a wonderful dis- 
covery. She isn’t the kind.” 

‘¢ Time will show,” said I, as I pushed open the 
window and let my little prisoner float out into 
the garden. 

Time passed on, and my good Aunt, who 
was not much wiser for the lesson I had en- 
deavored to teach her, continued to judge of 
things in her old way. She did not forget the 
caterpillar and butterfly, however, nor my 
homely little protégé of the dirty face and 
ragged garments, slyly asking me now and 


“Simply and plainly, that the worm I then if I saw any signs of the ‘hidden wings.” 
brushed from your dress was the larva of this 5 I must confess that after I had gained admis- 


Mourning-cloak. 
poplar leaves until it was ready for its change, 


I fed the caterpillar on 2 sion for the child in the Orphan Asylum, my 


interest for her ‘abated. I had done all that 


then laid it in this box to spin its cocoon. You $ common charity required me to do for the little 
see here the silken envelope through which the § outcast, and it is not surprising that the absorb- 


insect has cut its way.” ; 


Aunt Lucy was taken by surprise. I im- 
proved the opportunity to say : 
“There is a lesson for us here. We must § 


not judge too hastily from what lies merely on § 


the surface, whether of things or persons. ) There were asperities in her character which \ 


There is an inner as well as an outer life; the 
unseen as well as the visible; and it is not al- 
ways that the visible gives to common sight a 
true representation of the invisible. There 
are rudiments of a higher life than first mani- 
fests itself in every individual that is born. If 
there is so much loveliness hidden in a cater- 
pillar, what may we not look for in a human 
soul? Two weeks ago there was a greedy, 
destructive worm, that fed itself on coarse 
bitter leaves with an insatiable appetite; but, 
now it has been transformed into an airy being 
that floats on the lightest. zephyr, and sips 
honeyed nectar from flower-cups more exqui- 
sitely painted than china of Sevres.” 

I paused, and my aunt looked at me with 
the air of one in slight bewilderment. 

“Two weeks ago,’ I continued, ‘‘a dirty 
little beggar-girl, repulsive enough to look 
upon, came to our door. I think you felt 
toward her very much -as you felt toward the 
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ing cares and duties of my home caused me to 
forget her almost entirely. 

Aunt Lucy, who was my mother’s sister, a 
spinster, and past the age of fifty, did not 
mellow and sweeten with advancing years. ; 


the attrition of life failed to remove. Loneli- 
ness and some hard experiences had tended to 
narrow her thoughts into a small cirele, and 
she grew more selfish and less kindly in her | 
feelings toward others as she grew older. 


Her presence often threw discord into our | 


family circle, and I had frequently to come 
between her and other members of our house- 
hold, and soothe with kind words the feelings 
she had jarred. 

It is ten years from that wet June day on 
which our story opens. Aunt Lucy is sick— 
hopelessly bed-ridden, and requiring almost 
constant attention. I had tried my best. to 
make her comfortable, to win her thoughts 
away from herself, to inspire her with patience, 
to throw into her gloomy and complaining 
mind some rays of sunshine; but I failed ut- 
terly. She was peevish, dissatisfied, and 
always imagining herself neglected. The truth 
was, she had so little about her that was at- 


worm. You manifested the same disgust at her ‘ tractive, and so much of the repellant, that no 


foul and unsightly aspect. I suggested that 
there might be something beneath the surface 
more attractive than met the eyes. But you 
saw only a vagrant on whom all kindness 
would be thrown away. I felt differently and 
thought differently. I looked below the sur- 
face and saw hidden wings destined, it might 
be, to unfold in spiritual atmospheres.” 

“TI hope it may all come out so,” replied 
Aunt Lucy, with something subdued in her 
manner; “‘but' if you find any wings about 


one went to her room except in obedience to 
the voice of duty. At last my husband insisted 
upon our procuring a nurse, whose sole business 
should be to attend upon the invalid. A mid- 
dle aged woman was obtained, but Aunt Lucy 
quarreled with her, and she threw up the situ- 
ation in less than a week. Then another was 
found, but the result was the same; a third, 
and she left in three days. I was in des- 
pair. 

Thus it was, when one day a plainly dressed 
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girl between sixteen and seventeen years of age 
entered my sitting-room. 

‘‘You don’t know me,” she said, seeing I 
looked at her strangely. 

“T do not,” was my answer. 

‘© My name is Ellen.” 

‘Ellen? Ellen?” I said in an inquiring 
tone. The girl wasa stranger to me. I had 
no recollection of ever having seen her. 

‘Don’t you remember,” she said, ‘the 
poor little girl you were kind to many years 
ago? I have been in the Asylum ever since.” 

I looked at her in surprise. I had scarcely 
thought of her for years. 

‘¢ Are you that poor, forsaken little child ?” 

‘*T was, ma’am,” she answéred, with a tre- 
mor in her voice; ‘* but thanks to your good- 
ness, I am something better now. I must 
leave the Asylum, but I could not go without 


seeing you and telling you of the gratitude / 
I pray for you every day, ) chamber, I heard Ellen reading aloud. The 


that is in my heart. 
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her feet never tired, her hands never hung 
down. She was kind, thoughtful, and gentle, 
I looked on, and now and then spoke a word 
of encouragement or excuse, but I found 
Ellen more ready even than myself with ex- 
cuses for the unhappy, self-tormenting invalid. 
“‘She is old and sick, and in pain, ma’am,” 
Ellen would answer me, ‘‘and that is sad. [ 
pity her too much to grow impatient. We 
must bear with the infirm and the suffering.” 
In the second week affairs in Aunt Lucy’s 
room began to put on a new appearance. The 
old lady was softening—the hardness of her 
nature giving way. Sunshine had been around 


her for many days, and its warmth was pene- 


trating the frozen surface of her heart. She 
complained less, was less fretful, easier to 
please, and had longer seasons of quiet and 
calmness. 

One evening, in passing the door of her 


ma’am, and ask God to bless you for your } door stood slightly ajar, and I stopped to 


kindness to a friendless orphan.” 


listen. Her tones were loud enough for me to 


I was deeply touched by this unexpected 2 hear distinctly. She was reading the twenty- 


visit and acknowledgment. I arose, and 
taking her hand, looked into her plain, unat- 
tractive face, that was all alive with feeling, 
and said : 

*‘And this is Ellen? Your thanks and 
gratitude are more than a double reward for 
that one act of kindness that cost me so little. 
And you are going to leave the Asylum ?” 

«Yes, ma’am; as soon as I can find a 
place.” 

‘What do you intend doing ?” I asked. 

**T should like to get a place as chamber- 
maid, or to do plain sewing.” 


third Psalm, beginning, ‘‘The Lord is my 
shepherd ; I shall not want.” Every word of 
that beautiful Psalm was familiar to my ear; I 
had heard it read a hundred times—read by the 
preacher and read by the child. But never 
did its impressive language come to my heart 
with such a fullness of meaning as it came 
now, borne on the low, tender, reverent voice 
of that stranger-girl. 

She paused at the last verse. There was 
stillness for a few moments. Then I heard 
Aunt Lucy say, in a mild, subdued tone—so 
mild and subdued that I hardly recognized 


I thought of Aunt Lucy, pushed the thought ) it— 


from my mind—thought of her again, and 
said : 

‘«¢Could you undertake to nurse an old lady 
who is sick ?” 


*«T am too young and inexperienced for that,” , in. 


she replied. 

I looked down and mused for some time. 
hardly seemed right to put one so young to 
such hard service as an attendant on Aunt 
Lucy. I had the girl in my power, bound by 
the strong chain of gratitude, and I was not 
generous enough to release her. So I told her 
of my sick relative, and my desire to procure 
a nurse; asked her to take the situation and 
gained her consent. On'the next day she was 
an inmate of my family. 

During the first two or three days Aunt Lucy 


was captious, ill-natured, fretful, and difficult to 5 her eyes with its beauty.” 


please; but Ellen’s patience never wearied, 


‘¢ Read on, child, it does me good.” 
And Ellen read on— 
«¢¢The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 


‘thereof; the world, and they that dwell there- 


>” 


She went on to the close of that chapter, 


It ? when she paused again. 


There was another brief period of silence, 
when I heard Aunt Lucy say, 

“Thank you, child; that will do. 
sleep now.” 

I passed on noiselessly, my heart full, and 
new thoughts pressing into my mind. 

“The wings are unfolding,” I said, “the 
inner beauty revealing itself. Aunt Lucy, in 
her blindness, would have crushed the worm 
which, in its transformation, now gladdens 


I shall 


Shall I go on, reader? No! The lesson is 
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complete. 
that she was influenced by deep religious 
feelings. That there had been a birth of 
spiritual life in her soul, and that this life was 
putting on the’ outward forms of that true 
charity which not only suffereth long and is 
kind, but shows its heavenly origin in a faith- 
ful performance, from unselfish motives, of 
every known duty. I did not have to remind 
Aunt Lucy of the error she had committed ; 
she saw it herself, and many times spoke, 





Daily I observed Ellen, and saw | 


lily. 
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clung to with tenacious grasp, as if fearful of 
spilling one precious drop. Her playful ways, 
birdlike voice, quivering lip at grief of mine, 
her every action wove themselves into my very 
being, andshe became my most on earth-my idol! 
How I watched her as time passed on, and 
every grace seemed nestling down into form 
and feature. Her step had the lightness of the 
fawn, with all the gracefulness of the swaying 
Her small white hand, with each taper 
‘finger bedded beneath a dimple, ever won a 


half sadly and half wonderingly, of the change { second lingering glance, and her clear, soft 


which a few years had wrought. 

“<I would have spurned her once, as a thing 
offensive to the sight,” she said to me one day, 
as her eyes followed Ellen from the room, “and 
now she has grown into an angel, and blesses 
me daily with her heavenly ministrations.” 





LETTERS TO THE GIRLS. 
BY AUNT HATTIE, 
No. IV. 


“A letter for you, Hattie,” says a clear, 
manly voice. I reach out and hastily open the 
dainty envelope, and from its folds some pressed 
myrtle and a pure white flower drop out. 
“From Ella’s grave.” I read, and the sentence 
is tear-stained, and my tears fall too: Oh! the 
old stone house was so lonely, the rooms large 


eye, lighted up with the gems of her soul, 
seemed an unfathomable mine, where even the 
sage could gaze and never find satiety. 

At eighteen, a strange new beauty came over 
her, and we almost trembled at the transform- 
ation. A dewy gentleness dwelt in each glance, 
and a softer intonation came to each word. 
The rose on her cheek faded and deepened like 
the shadows beneath the swaying maple, and 
she often forgot her work, and started like a 
culprit child when spoken to. A golden circlet, 
resting on her finger, told the tale that Ella 
loved and was beloved; and though with sob- 
bings of the heart that would not be stilled, 
which moaned, ‘‘ we cannot part with her yet,” 
our lips said, ‘it is well, for her chosen is 
worthy of even her.” 

One bright late September morning—I see it 
now—the woods all aglow with crimson, scarlet, 


and high, the walls of a sombre hue, the ever- § and gold, which dripped down from the sunset 
greens in front throwing out their branches § tinted clouds, and caught up and spread out by 
wide, and darkening the windows, and the tall / the finger of frost, the river glowing like mol- 
elms moaning in the breeze like the wailing of ? ten silver, and the sky blue and clear, freighted 


spirits never at rest. Not a brother or sister to 
play with me through infancy, no prattling 
voice to beguile darkness of terror, no clasping 
arms around my neck when fearful dreams 
came with the midnight hour and left me sleep- 
less, no little hand fast clasped to coax me into 
the dim forest paths, no merry laugh rippling 
with mine and awakening a hundred echoes, 
no child’s tender heart to come to with all a 
child’s little griefs, and find a listening ear. 
Thus passed the years until my feet began to 
step out from childhood into girlhood paths, 
and then Ella came, the sweetest, brightest, 
dearest pet that ever gladdened a sister’s heart. 
Her laughing eyes and merry smile filled the 
gloomy rooms with sunshine ; her lisping words 
and pattering feet shut out the wailings of the 
old elm, and her soft, warm hand on my neck 
drove away the weird, invisible shadows that 


with argosies of snowy clouds—Ella, leaning 
on the arm of her lover, stepped out into the 
hall, ready for a pleasure trip to the mountain 
seen in the distance, and a return at night- 
fall. 

‘“Why, sister,” I pleaded, seeing her light 
cape and thin gaiters, ‘‘do take a shawl and 
some rubbers.” 

“‘This warm day, Hattie? I should as soon 
think of needing furs in July!” 

‘But the dew may fall ere you return. You 
had better take them,” I urged. 

‘¢Oh! this cape will do,” she replied, glanc- 
ing down to the graceful folds, then looking up 
and meeting an admiring manly glance resting 
upon it and the little dainty gaiter, that decided 
her, and with a kiss on my lips, and ‘don’t 
you trouble, Hattie,” she passed on, and a 
moment later was whirled away from my 





still came with the midnight hour; the world? sight. That Ella was the least bit willful and 
seemed changed, flooded with light and happi- ? vain, and that I, perhaps, was the one most to 
ness and existence, a swegt draught that I} blame for fostering those faults, brought a sigh, 
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and with it the resolve to try and do better in ; of the shroud seems stealing into your lips, and 
future, I passed in to my work. $ friends tremblingly watch every glance of the 
The bright morning, as bright mornings 3 kind physician, then if life has even no charms 
often do, ended in sombreness. First, light 3 for you, how much you would give to wipe 
scudding clouds came flitting up from the } away the tears from the eyes of those you love, 
west; then, heavier ones of impenetrable 5 and fill the niche in life that to them can never 
gloom, and at last pattering drops beat fast S be refilled, instead of giving them life-long 
against the panes. I was very much troubled. 2 yearnings for a missing form and a lonely 
The mountain, where the party that Ella ac- 2 grave, with its bloom of myrtle and pure white 
companied was to spend the day, was in a} flowers, 
wild, unfrequented country, and though the Berea, Ohio. 
grounds around and upon it were laid out into $ > 
roads and winding paths, and a hotel built for $ > 
accommodation on the top, yet the houses were 3 OUR SINGING SCHOOL. 
so few and far between on the road that led to ; BY J. P. H. 
it, that one could be thoroughly wet before he} Menrontown would never have been Menion- 
reached a place of shelter. All I feared came 3 town without its singing school. No indeed! 
to pass. At night sister came shivering in, 1p beer; was one of its peculiar institutions; 
thin cape in her hand, and a heavy borrowed 3 that was one of the yearly notches cut in our 
shawl thrown over her wet garments ; her thin $ village calendar, by which we were better able 
gaiters, which proved no protection against the $ ; to observe our progress in matters musical, 
driving rain that beat into the carriage, entirely $ > social, and even matrimonial. I feel obliged 
damped through. Mother hastily made warm } >to append the last item to the list, because 
drinks, and we folded soft flanngl sheets ; candor requires it to be confessed that more 
closely around her form that night, but the ? > matches were made at singing school, especially 
next morning the rose on her cheek was not} among the younger folk, than at any other 
the fair rose of health, and her breath came place or time. And that seems to be one of 
fast and labored, as if the delicate machinery § the important truths in village history every- 
of her heart was battling with obstructions it } where. 
could not overcome. Oh! the long, fearful$ Mr. B —— was teacher for a number of years. 
watching of that dreary day; the shrouding $ To sing was what nearly every person in the 
snow and the moaning blast only brought > district thought he or she could do; but to sing 
thoughts of the grave; the beating rain, and > well, to do it in a way that betrayed acquaint- 
leaden sky of the gloom of death, and though S ance with singing as a science, to be sure and 
the soft grass came, and the violets bloomed, } make only melody of it, that was what very few 
and we learned from her lips to say ‘‘ Thy will § could really prove themselves fully equal to. 
be done” ere we laid her to rest, yet sunshine, § Mr. B——, however, was admitted to be rather 
light and brightness of the’summer, all became $a master hand at his calling, and could catch 
dim—quenched by the damps of our Ella’s$a note from the quaver of a ‘tune fork” as 
grave. skillfully as any other one who could be pro- 
Many. years have passed, yet there is still a } duced. 
void in life, a strong yearning that never can} Winter after winter the singing school was 
be stilled until I clasp her in my arms on that¢kept up. Without a single exception it had 
shore where parting never comes. And now, 3 always held its meetings in the old log school 
dear girls, are you not each an Ella to some $ house that stood on the hill above the village. 
loving heart? Your eyes are bright, and your $There the pupils sat on the hard wooden 
steps do not weary, and you scarcely pause to ) benches—the males on one side and the females 
think what a precious gem is the pearl of ?ontheother. It was expected of every scholar, 
health given to you. You toy with it, and ? whether male or female, that he or she would 
throw it carelessly about, and give a careless? bring a separate candle, that so the expense of 
laugh when a kind mother or prudent sister § weekly illumination might be equally defrayed. 
cries “beware!” Your small, dainty feet‘ This regulation was often the occasion of & 
must not be clumsily cased, even if the pave-§ great deal of mirth, for some came with little, 
ments are damp; your fair, white neck must‘ blunt stumps of candles, blackened all over 
not be hid, though there is death in the kiss of } with previous fires, and stuck, as a final resort, 
the sharp, biting blast, and by and by, when } into a flat turnip carefully pared. for this par- 
your feet lose their lightness, and the whiteness } ticular time. It was ludicrous to see them 
’ 
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going about from one seat to another, now @ singing all the pleasanter to them. When, as 
leaning forward and then reaching backward, ? at the beginning of every “quarter,” they 
to get a light from a neighbor, and incidentally } were drilled in reading the notes, and in giving 
whisper something that had no connection with ? (every one its proper expression, the veriest 
the light at all. A stranger would have ore misanthrope must have laughed to listen to the 
more than merely smile, I fear, if he could 2 discordant noise that proceeded from the snarl 
have looked in unexpectedly upon our musical$ and jumble of voices. And they laughed 
group—candles dancing, waving, and glimmer- ¢ themselves, too, and thought there was no bet- 
ing; heads and figures in all possible attitudes ¢ ter fun to be had anywhere for as much as four 
and positions; feet, some of them, perched ? times the money. 

high on the backs of the benches before them; ‘¢ Will you give me your attention now. Fa, 
eyes staring and mouths agape; and the per- $ sol, la, si,” &c. 

severing instructortrying tomakeaccomplished{ Such was Mr. B——’s very frequent appeal 
musicians of every one. to them. They had rather more regard to 

Once in a great many winters the musically 2 Mr. P——’s commands, for he could command 
inclined of the parish managed to raise funds their attention whether they would or no—Mr. 
enough to secure the weekly services of an itine- § B liked too well to see their enjoyment to 
rant singing teacher, and then each week the vil- § be harsh in his requests. 

But all learned at the winter singing school; 
there was no gainsaying that. Children, even, 
walked up the music bars as easily as hodmen 
climb their ladders. The girls and boys all 
made progress. Their parents confessed it. 
Their own persistent efforts, both in school 
and out, abundantly attested it. 





from which it hardly recovered before the entire 
seven days had gone round again. When Mr. 
P—— did come there was a notable stir. 
Everybody seemed suddenly to awake and to 
be rubbing his eyes. The girls were especially 
lively. It was a grand gala time for them. 
They had only the pleasantest pictures to make 
into prospects for the coming winter. 

How boldly Mr. P—— began! With what 
areadiness did he take hold of his work, cut- 
ting and slashing this side and that; carrying 
everything fairly by storm that they had 
trembled to meet before! What an off-hand, 
attractive, impressive way he had! Not one 
of all the males in the district who could sing $ best places in the world for what people call 


Where the present fathers and mothers first 
anote, but looked on him and his attainments | “sparking.” The result fully established a 
é 


learned acquaintance with one another, whis- 
pering behind their book covers, and stealing 
off, finally, together home, there the children 
were duly improving their time in the same 
style, and promised to unite old village fami- 
lies in bonds closer than those of friendship 
merely. The singing school was one of the 


with the purest envy, albeit they might not? fact so peculiar. Mary was expected to go 
have known it to be such. home with almost every young bean there was 
Breves and semibreves, quavers and semi- present, for Mary was the village belle. And 
quavers, flats and sharps, alto, tenor, bass, § Margaret found her name written in a great 
treble, and all besides, beats, rests, and stops— § many more books than belonged to her, with 
how they rattled from the oily end of his glib? some sentimental quatrain becomingly at- 
tongue till the heads of his listeners were? tached. And the Lucys, and Elizabeths, and 
crammed full with no knowledge but the$Julias that came along after to assert their 
knowledge of music! He was a wonderful‘ claims—they managed very easily to engage 
man; everybody admitted it; and the only ? the attention of quite all the rest, 
pity seemed to be that the village could not? What a giggling there was when school 
secure sufficient pecuniary provision for his‘$ ‘let out!” What unnecessary confusion in 
attendance every winter. Yet half the time § assorting the hoods, and bonnets, and shawls, 
was better than not to have him at all, even as ¢ even although they had been hung up in the 
half a loaf is better than no bread. first place with scrupulous care! How oddly 
It was more particularly under his tuition $ some of the boys got mixed in with a snarl of 
that the pupils had reached their present state { roguish girls, who made his face afire with 
of proficiency. At the schools the men snuffed ? blood, and his ears tingle with their sharp re~ 
the candles with their fingers, while the girls ) marks, before he effected his extrication again! 
used their scissors for that purpose. They $ What promises of visits were then made, that 
telegraphed to each other across the floor in {were to answer for the whole coming week! 
secret and symbolic methods, which made the ( What invitations were extended on all sides, 
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and how they were increased, and persisted in, It was a long ride Mr. Franklin had before 
and repeated! What an inextricable snarl} him that day, and as the horse was a well, 
they all got into before they finally reached the } trained one, and needed no care to guide him, 
door and crowded out! What laughing, and } he had plenty of time to pursue the train of 
greeting, and shaking of hands, and telling of § thought his cousin’s words had awakened. 

secrets, and exclamatory ‘‘Ohs!” and “ Ahs!” > ‘She used to be so happy—singing half the 
Were ever such times before? Did ever days time!” It seemed only yesterday since her 
go by to which the hearts of the participators $ sweet, birdlike voice floated out to him, as he 
would afterward turn back with fonder regrets } opened the gate, and her playful words and 
and more tender memories ? light repartee and smiles, made her home full 

Let none speak of village singing schools } of brightness. 

triflingly. For myself, I have a sort of regard} The desk never needed that thing of life—a 
for them that I can compare with nothing but 5 budding flower or leaf, and an ivy planted in a 
itself. They are genial nurseries of some of our moss-covered box in the first week of their 
best and truest social sentiments. And is there married life clung around the mantel and 
no pleasant recollections connected with those 3 formed a beautiful drapery for the few pictures 
schools, twining themselves about the feelings that graced their walls; but the flower was 





of my reader’s heart, on which grow some of { always missing now, and the ivy dead long | 


: 
the most tender sentiments? Do all those long ago. 
past winter evenings lie like a waste on the} Scott Franklin was not a man of the nicest 
memory, with not so much as a twig or a flower } perceptions; but that day a spell seemed over 
lifting its head above the soil by which to re-} him, and he saw deeper and with a clearer 
cognize the spot where once there slept, in } light, and the hours of many a week that 
truth, the ‘happy valley ?” 3 before had seemed filled with words, actions 
and looks, good and just, and laid in kindness, 
smooth as the marble table to his quickened 
A STORY FOR HUSBANDS. touch, pow stood up like sharp points of needles 
that gave pain to his mind to pass over. 

Celia, the spring before, had been very sick; 

Suz was a light, springy little woman, with a > but the virulent disease, after bringing her so 
cheerful, beaming face, which, if it could boast > close to death’s door that she heard the faint 
of no other beauty, was such an index of good ; murmurings of celestial music, passed away, 
sense and kindliness, that no one ever thought } and left her tottering feet to clamber up the 
how much better she would look if a regular § steep, weary path that led to the broad, even 
feature was substituted for an irregular one. $ road of health; from some cause she had sunk 
She now jumped from the buggy and ran half} down half way ere she reached it, and every 
way up the walk—for Johnny, she knew, by } power seemed futile to urge her to renewed 
this time was deep into mischief—then turned action. That he had thrown obstacles in her 
back to give an added word to her cousin. way had never occurred to him before. Had 

“«Now Scott,” she pleaded, ‘‘do coax Celia { he not provided the best physician—sought for 
out to that picnic. I believe it will do her more § the softest couch for her attenuated form—ran 
good than all the doctor’s prescriptions. I ? here and there to procure every delicacy for 
really think the most she needs now is fresh 2 her capricious appetite? Had he not procured 
air, and a little cheerful amusement to wake )the best help? Ah! here he found many 8 
her up—make her feel some interest in some-}sharp needle point! In the country place 
thing. Be sure and bring me that lawn from } where they resided it was almost impossible to 
Grover’s, the pink one with the vines running } > hire a girl, and Nancy West, who had lived 
over it, and I will cut and make it, and hem 3 with them from the first week of Mrs. Frank- 
some ruffles for the neck, and bring it over on ; lin’s illness, had only been prevailed upon, by 
Thursday morning; but don’t say a word to } much pleading, to come to accommodate! She 
Celia about it. Scott, I actually feel afraid : felt perfectly equal, in intellect and station, to 
she will die if we cannot make the world look } those with whom she resided, but being really 
brighter to her; and to think she used to be so § far inferior, and having no innate sense of true 
happy—singing half the time.” And the little § worth to sustain her, she was always reachiug 
woman wiped her eyes, and ejaculating again ? out to cling to something out of her proper 
something about Johnny’s mischief, started for ) sphere, to support her in her false position. 
the house. If she had the delicacy to see, she had not 
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the generosity to give Mrs. Franklin the plea- 
sure of feeling that, though she was a poor 
invalid, she was in reality the mistress of the 





but I have made arrangements to leave the of- 
fice an hour earlier each afternoon next month, 
and I mean to take you out riding every plea- 


household, and essential to the happiness of § sant day.” 


its inmates. Perhaps the girl was perfectly 
innocent of any premeditated action, but like a 
fountain which cannot send forth but the same 
water the spring supplies it with, so daily her 
actions jarred on the delicate nerves of the 
sensitive wife. If the girl, in an unusual fit of 
condescension, inquired what food should be 
prepared for the next meal, and Mrs. Franklin 
mentioned some particular article, so many 
objections would be brought against it, that 
weak as she was, she would yield, and let her 
help prepare what dish she chose. If for 
weary hours she had been longing for a quiet 
chat with her husband, and the precious noon- 
tide hour had come, and they were all pleasantly 
seated around the table, and Mr. Franklin 
would commence conversation by asking some 
question, ere his wife could frame a reply the 
words would be taken out of her mouth, and 
& long chat carried on between them, and she— 
hurt, silent, and perhaps indignant, would sit 
with closed lips, and spend a sober afternoon 
brooding over the loss of the aliment her mind 
so much needed. 

It was all explained to Mr. Franklin as he 
rode along why his wife, who met him the 
other day with a smile so like the old time one, 
and with a tone that had a glad thrill in it, 
hushed down so suddenly, and why, on coming 
in unexpectedly an hour later, found her in 
tears! .Why such a look of pain came to her 
‘pale lips the night before, as he praised up the 
biscuits, and said to Nancy that she was a girl 
worth a hundred! Why such an angry, in- 
dignant look was thrown upon him for listening 
to Nancy instead of gratifying her by taking 
her out to ride, when she felt confident it would 
be a benefit instead of injury. He began to 
realize how bitter the trial for one who had 
been comfort, company, and all, to yield her 
place to a hireling, and feel that she was but a 
cypher. It was no mystery now why her face § 
clouded if he merely passed the bread or pie 
at table first to the girl, or tarried to retail the 
news ere he came to her room to give the kiss 
of greeting when she was too feeble to leave it. 
To see was to act, with Mr. Franklin, and his 
plan was formed before his horse was turned 
loose for the night. 

‘‘Are you any better to-night, Celia?” he 
inquired, in a kind, earnest tone, as he entered 
the door and paused by her side; ‘I am afraid 
you find the hours very long, sitting here alone, 


“Oh, I am so glad!’’ and the thin, transpa- 
rent fingers clasped his convulsively, and a 
glad light welled up into her clear blue eyes. 

“Tea is ready. Shall I help you out, Mrs. 
Franklin?” here broke in, as harshly as the jar- 
ring note of thunderamid the soft fall of therain. 

‘‘No; you take up the toast; my arm is the 
strongest,” and he encircled her slight form 
with it and seated her at the table. 

‘‘ Scott, brother was here to-day, and he said 
Mrs. Waltham was a great deal better; they 
think she will get well, and——” 

‘Oh, yes, the new doctor is curing her. 
Aint it wonderful, Mr. Franklin ?” 

‘‘What was you going to say, wife!” The 
tired look passed away from her face again at 
this inquiry. 

*‘ She is down to Putman now, and she can 
walk half a mile. Do you suppose I ever shall 
walk that distance again ?” 

“To be sure. Iam going to have you out 
chesnutting with me this fall. What a grand 
time we had the year we were married, when 
Irene and Percival went with us, and we 
walked over by the old mill and filled our 
baskets as full.as we could carry them. Don’t 
you rememember the oak tree, where a perfect 
bevy of birds were singing and hopping about, 
and how we sat down on the grass and listened 
to them, and watched the clouds rich with 
sunset dyes ?” 

«Was it by Jones’ old mill you went?” 

‘‘Yes. Celia, I am going to take you to the 
picnic next week, if you are as smart as now. 
It is to be in the grove close by Mrs. Hard- 
wick’s, and I will borrow their rocking chair, 
and I know you can stay an hour or two, at 
least! What do you think about it ?” 

‘‘Why, Mr. Franklin, you are perfectly 
crazy! She will catch her death of cold!” 

*¢You have not answered me, wife. Think 
you can go?” 

“If I only had some suitable clothes. 
Thursday ?” 

‘‘Yes. What do you need to wear?” 

“T hardly know. My dresses are all out of 
fashion ; but I guess that brown barege will 
do. I have no gaiters or good gloves—but 
don’t get anything expensive. I have been 
sick so long I feel poor.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself! But I: must be 
off, and straighten up that business before nine. 
Let me help you.” 


Is it 
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“‘T will sit. by the window awhile, it is so ; not have a pleasant surprise once in a while 


pleasant. I don’t know when I have felt so 
well!” 
Her pleasant smile, and the wave of her 


hand as he looked back at the gate, almost 


—but do see that load—it’s Mrs. Drake’s 
whole family, and they are always late; so I 
guess I had better hurry ;” and the dimpled 
fingers went to work with a will. 


brought tears of joy to his eyes. It seemed so? Mrs. Franklin enjoyed the ride in the easy 
much like times of old; but with the joy was) carriage as only an invalid, long confined, 
mingled.this pang, that if he had always done ¢ ean, and as she leaned back in the borrowed 
as a kind, thoughtful husband should, many / rocking-chair, and friends gathered around 
sad, suffering hours might have been saved, ? her and gave the smile and kiss of greeting, 





and perhaps his wife been comfortably well by 
this time, for even the wisest and best of books 
says ‘‘a merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine.” 

The day of the picnic opened mild and plea- 
sant, and Mrs. Franklin, despite much silent 
opposition, which is harder to combat than 
open words, had decided to go. 

The-girl, out of humor at the revolt against 
her before. undisputed authority, had not o 
moment to spare from her work to assist in 
dressing.: She had dallied over it only as a 
provoked woman can—and Mr. Franklin, after 
declaring for the fourth time that she should 
leave before the week was out, took upon him- 
self the task of combing her hair. Just as he 
had unfastened the dry, uneven tresses, and 
taken up the comb, a light step came through 
the back hall, and the pleasant, cheerful face 
of Cousin Hattie appeared at the door. 

“So you are really going, Celia. 


and kind, heartfelt words of glad surprise at 
her return once more among them, her slow, 
stagnant pulses seemed revivified and flowed 
on quicker, carrying health to every vein. 

The gently waving trees, and sunshine lying 
like coronals on the green leaves—the soft 
murmur. of the wind and hum of a distant 
water-fall—the white robed maidens and little 
children flitting here and there, seemed like 
beautiful picture seen long before—leaving a 
yearning, haunting memory—then suddenly 
breaking on the sight in all its beauty. 

Cousin Hattie, good, kind soul, was almost 
in raptures at Celia’s evident enjoyment, and 
in a soft aside whisper told Scott she knew it 
would cure her—the happy excitement of a 
few more such days—it was all she needed; 
but his reply, away down deep in his heart, 
that no lips gave utterance to, was a little more 


¢ love from her husband's heart, flowing out into 
I have ? the thousand rills that keep green the pathway 


been in a perfect flutter all the morning for 7 of married life, might have cured her long ago, 


fear you would give it up; and you look better 
than I have seen you fora year. I wanted to 
get here earlier, but Johnny took it into his 
head to run away, and I hunted all over the 
neighborhood and at last found him down in 
the pasture with his father’s ox-whip driving 
the calves. You never saw such a little mis- 
chief; but Scott, do let me have that comb; 
Celia wont have a straight hair in her head by 
the time youare through. Shall I puff or braid 
it?” 

‘<Any way to suit you. I cannot look very 
well at the best, as my dress is hardly present- 
able, but as I have been sick so long no ohne 
will think it strange.” 

‘«< How will this do?” said Hattie, dropping 
the comb and bringing in from the hall a 
pretty pink organdie, the sleeves and neck 
trimmed with, neat ruffles of crimped. muslin, 
and a scarf of white lace fluttering down amid 
the folds of the skirt. “Oh! you need not.look 


and with it came also the resolution that never 
again should she have the slightest cause to feei 
herself second in attention, affection, or as 
mistress of his home. r 

The effects of that resolve well kept, soon 
became evident. The slow, languid step was 
exchanged for a livelier one, the sad, listless 
look for a bright, animated glance, the mourn- 
ful smile that almost spoke of the grave, for a 
laugh merry as the dancing ripples, and Scott 
Franklin, in the happiness of his reward, ever 
felt thankful for that long, solitary ride, ,and 
the divining mood that so strangely came to 
him. 

Berea, Ohio. 





A gentleman who spoke of having been 
struck by a lady’s beauty, was advised to kiss 
the rod. 





Litre drops of rain brighten the meadows, 


wonder struck! Scott and I know what we; gnq little acts of kindness brighten the world. 


are about,” and a merry, rippling laugh gushed 5 . 


out and filled the whole room with music. 





Wuar good would centuries do the man who 


“Pity if such a patient, dear little wife, can- ? only knows how to waste his time ? 
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SONNET. 


BY DR. ©. C. COX. 





“ween 


Frrenp of my soul! at this still hour 
I watch the day’s unfolding dawn, 
And wonder if thy thoughts, like mine, 
Are busy with the past and gone. 
Three years have fled ; and she who trod 
Earth’s path of sorrow by thy side 
Has passed through trial up to Heaven, 
And shares the bliss to us denied. 
To her no weary moments come ; 
No hope deferred, no aching care, 
Where fast beside the throne of God 
Life’s river flows, she waits thee there, 
A few more annual rounds, and then 
Fond hands and hearts unite again. 





THE OLD GARDENER’S ROSEBUD. 
BY MARY A. DENISON. 


“An! Miss Issy—you’re looking as itt 
and swate as the rose-buds this morning.” 

“Q! not near so nice as they, Jimmy. See, 
here’s a white one all covered with dew; the 
first. Oh! may I have it, Jimmy?” 

“Shure you’ve a right to yer own, miss; 
shure you can have it if ye wish; here, let me 
cat it for ye;” the old man bent forward, 
taking his garden shears, and carefully and 
tenderly severed the beautiful flower. 

“It’s like a little child, though, a swate 
little child—oh! shure an’ it’s no wonder I 
love the roses,” he murmured, as he held it 
toward the white, dimpled fingers of the pretty 
Issy. 

“OQ! isn’t it lovely! God ts good, isn’t he, 
to make these beautiful flowers just for us? It 
makes me love God,” she added, reverently. 

“Ah! well ye may say, miss—well ye may 
say,” replied the gardener, leaning on his 
spade. ‘‘Once was the time, Miss Issy, I 
cared as little for the flowers as I did for the 
sod, and worked it because it brought me my 
wakely wages. But now don’t do that, miss,” 
and the blue eyes of the old man traveled up 
along the calm heavens, while a gentle smile 
hovered upon the edges of his thin lips. 

“What are you doing this morning, Jimmy?” 
queried the child. 

‘Doin’, miss? transplanting some slips of 
the same kind o’ roses ye’re holding in your 
hands, Miss Issy. By nixt summer, the Lord 
willin’ if I’m still alive I'll cut ye off some 
flowers as pretty as the one ye have.” 

“Jimmy, how old are you?” asked the in- 
quisitive child, hovering about the old man 
and watching every movement that he made. 





. 

in a pleased way. 

a misfortunit thing, and aint to blame for the 
face that God give her, though she might have 





‘How ould am I, miss? Come nixt Christ- 
mas I’ll be sivinty-one years, glory be to His 
name,” answered the old man, taking off his 
battered hat and smoothing back the white, 
curling locks from a seamed forehead. 

“And is Bridget really your child?” still 
queried the little one. 

“My child is it? Bridget my child?” he 
laughed a derisive kind of laugh under his 
breath—‘“‘oh! no, miss—the Lord forbid— 
none of mine could be of that sort, miss.” 

“There, I thought so. Mrs. Hall heard 
Bridget calling you father when she came in 
the yard yesterday, and she asked mother if it 
was possible that such a homely, blowsy girl 
could be the daughter of handsome old 
Jimmy.” 

‘Did she say that, miss?” cried Jimmy, his 
dim eyes brightening, while he laughed again 

‘Ah! well, poor Bridget’s 


manners more dacent.” 

“But Jimmy, didn’t you never have a little 
girl of your own?” persisted the child, her 
bright eyes twinkling in his face like two 
stars. 

“QO! didn’t I, then!” the old man paused 
again in his work, and his glance took that far 
off, spiritual expression that those who saw 
him often admired and wondered at. ‘Miss 
Issy, the Lord give me a child—it was on’y 
one, an’ niver did I see the beauty in anything 
human there was in that. Sometimes, Miss 
Issy, I’ve seen something in the look of your 
eyes that ’minded me of her, but I tell ye 
from the first she was one of God’s angels, and 
she used her wings to fly away from me—but 
thin she was needed in the betther country. 
Who could blame the wee birdie ?” 

*‘O! Jimmy, do tell me about her ?” 

“Tell ye about her, miss,” responded the 
old man, the tears—very few and large, that 
had gathered in his eyes, dropping one by one 
over his pale cheeks. 

“QO! yes, do, Jimmy, if it wont make you 
feel very bad,” pleaded the child. ‘Tell me 
when she was born, and where; who was her 
mother, and—and—what took hoe to heaven, 
you know,” she added, with instinctive deli- 
cacy. 

«© Ah! Miss Issy, twere in the faver time she 
died, and little good, jewel, the story’d do ye, 
mayhap,” and the old man bent down to press 
the moist earth closer against the root he was 
transplanting ; ‘‘it were a time,” he added, 
shaking his gray locks, “when them that 
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hadn’t no hope to fly to was worse off nor the 
haythen—but God is merciful, glory be to his 
name.” 

“O! Jimmy, if you only would tell me— 
please do—that’s a good man. There, that’s 
the luncheon-bell—now I'll manage it, Jimmy. 
Bridget will bring your lunch, and I'll tell her 
to go and get mine, and we’ll sit in the arbor ; 
so while we’re eating you can tell me the story, 
Jimmy—oh! do—please do?” 

Who could withstand a child’s winning 
earnestness ? surely, not Irish Jimmy, for that 
pleading look made him liken her to the little 
angel that had once made his home a heaven. 
So Bridget was sent to bring another lunch, 
and the old man ieaned his spade against the 
garden rail, and taking one white hand, hold- 
ing it lightly, yet tenderly, the two wended 
their way to the vine-covered arbor. 

“There! here’s my little cricket; you sit on 
the seat and I'll sit right here. Now tell me 
all about it.” 

‘‘Och! honey, ye have the winnin’ way wid 
ye, shure now; for it’s a thing I’ve not spoken 
of to any mortal for these tin years at all. 
Sometimes, you see the soreness is in me 
heart to this day when I brood over it; but 
God’s been gracious, and.made it mostly a 
plisure to think of them both up in the shining 
coorts of glory. Sometimes I says to myself, 
Miss Issy, as them that is dead does a bigger 
work for them that be livin’ than if they’d 
been spared to grow up in this troublous world. 
You see I were very wild whin a boy, miss. 
The foolish people give me a sort of title, as it 
were, and from the first I knowed they called 
me ‘handsome Jimmy.’ Me parents, I spoie, 
was proud of me, and they let me have me 
own wild way too much—shure, Miss Issy, I 
was like a colt that’s never broken or trained, 
and like such a creeter, I’ve done my ’mount 
o’ mischief. But the Lord, blissed be his name, 
knows me heart’s been right afore him these 
many years. ’Twere a long time afore I got 
married, Miss Issy. I were thirty whin I first 
saw Mary MacDonough. Her father were 
agent for one o’ the Inglish Lords that oppress 
the poor Irish to this day—the rich spalpeens! 
and wouldn’t a’ no more noticed me than the 
dirt undher his feet. But Mary took to me 
from the time she first saw me, an’ that was at 
the gran’ wedding in a great church in Cork. 
I was nigh her, and her swate face—or the 
look in it—went clear to me heart, and there it 
staid iver since—come Christmas, forty-one 
year. Afther that I managed to see her agin, 
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for the Aarl O’Connor, I begin to save me 

wages and grow careful, for the sake of that 

swate face. To make short on it—I got a lit- 
tle house ready, and thin I made bowld to ask 
her fadther might I have his daughter. Och! 
to see the rage on him! He called me bastely 
names, and all but put his fut to me to kick 
me out oy the house. It were tarrible to hear 
the oaths that he took, and how he thritened 
me my life if I so much as come past the place 
any more. Well, I bore it quietly for Mary’s 
sake, though I shook inside till me heart 
felt loose; but I made a vow, too, that I’d have 
the girl—an’ I kipt it. I’ve bin sorry since, 
but the Lord knows how I were punished till I 
put me hand to me mouth and me mouth in the 
dust, and cried out in me sufferins that it were 

more nor I could bear. 
‘‘ Well, Miss Issy, I married her, and I'll 

§ only say to ye that her father didn’t know it, 
and whin he did he put his curse upon us both. 
Well, little I cared for it at that time, for I 
were prosperin’; but me poor Mary—poor 
girl, she took it hard. She grew pale and 

: spindlin’ like, and secretly worritted about her 
father’s curse. But she was a nate house- 

| keeper, was my Mary, and me little cabin 
always looked clane and swate. I was happier 

$nor a king, and worked hard, arly and late, 

; for the sake of showing her proud father how 

¢ well I could support the woman he grudged to 
me. When her pale cheeks would worrit me, 

$ shurely, I used to say, she’ll be all right when 
$ the bright spring comes. 

“So by that time little Elsie were born. 0! 
it made me a betther man to see the innicent 
little face, and the wee bit hands so helpless. 
If I'd niver loved the flowers for their owt 

sakes before, I loved ’em for hers, now. I 

$ was as tinder of the bit bud as if it were my 

ra a’most. It seemed as if I’d a flower 


> 


at home—a new bud with the dew ov the morn 
2 of its life upon it, and I’d niver done watchin’ 
ee tindin’ it. O! I'd fly to me home like a 
bird let loose out ov its cage. 

‘Tt seemed to me, Mary grew a little betther 
after this. There did a color come to her 
pale cheeks, and a light into her eyes, and 
I niver loved her so well. Besides that, I was 
a layin’ up ov money, and felt as if I’d be a 


landowner meself if IL kep’ on at the rate I were 


goin’. 
3 ‘Me little Elsie, she jist growed a beauty. 
$I’d sit an’ wonder if the delicit erathure be- 
longed.to me. Ye wouldn’t belave, Miss Issy, 
what large, sparklin’ eyes she had, and the 


and as I’d a dacent situation as head gardener ¢ white ov her skin—och! I think that lily 
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hanging yondher ’d look dark to it. People ? comes a head and I see it were an ugly little 
said it couldn’t be that she were well, an’ soSchild. With that it begin to cry, such a cry, it 
white, and even the very ladies would stop to 4 set me heart to aching. 
look at her, and wondher at her beauty. Then , ‘‘ Says I, ‘ what are ye doin’ here ?’ 
she had the curls for ye, Miss Issy; I don’t? ‘‘Says she, ‘they’re all gone—mammy, dad- 
say as they were handsomer than your’n, but ) dy, aunty, and grand’ther. Susie died, too, 
they were such tiny things, five rings of yellow § last night, and now I aint got nobody.’ 
light shining in the sun like bits of gold. ‘‘Poor wee thing! I couldn’t stan’ that, 
Many’s the time I’ve kissed and called ’em my ? specially when she said she were hungry, so I 
best guineas. told her to come home with me, and 0! woe, 
Sometimes we’d hear from Mary’s father, § we wint home to see—what?” 
but never no good. Oncet I met her mother{ ‘0! Jimmy!” cried the little girl, clasping 
when I had the child. She minded to turn off 2 his hands, while her lips quivered and her eyes 
and go across, but the woman’s heart in her ) were moist—‘ what did you see?” 
give way, an’ she all but knelt down and kissed “I see my Mary, my beautiful Mary—dead 
the darlin’, though she never so much as noticed § sobbed the old man, ‘‘ and Elsie——” 
me. But I never cared. Wasn’t the child? ‘I’m so sorry,” plained Issy, laying her 
mine? wasn’t Mary mine? cheek against his hands, the tears running 
“Elsie were just turned of four whin the } freely. 
faver come. It were stealthy enough at pad “And Elsie just going,” quivered on his 
? 
? 
2 





9 


only a case here, an’ a few cases there; that ? trembling lips. 

when people harked they didn’t care much—? ‘Poor Jimmy!” sobbed the little listener. 
but the hot summer came on, and the rains) ‘Yes, I wint to her, I took her in my two 
every day, an’ the mists by night, and the red, { arms. She give a smile, though she didn’t 
copper sky, that looked as it would hiss if a} know me. She was saying something; I held 


shower came, always at the nightfall—and oh! 2 my ear down close, she was whispering, ‘pretty 


the woe! There begun to be a many proces- ) flowers! pretty roses !” and saying them words 
sions—then the rich and the great folks, they § lookin’ as if she saw ’em in some shinin’ gar- 
hurried from the cities—then the shopkeepers, { den—she laid her head closer on my bosom— 
an’ so one afther another all left but the poor ? and—” 

an’ the midlin’, an’ a few of the good gintry as) ‘0! Jimmy, Jimmy, don’t cry so; she 
wasn’t afeard. Pretty soon, Miss Issy, it come) went to heaven, you know,” quivered from 
marchin’ along. We'd hear of it in the street § Issy’s red lips. 

near by—and thin it’d be in the nixt house, “QO! child, I’m sure of that.” said the old 
and I were all but crazy for fear ov me wife 2 man, huskily. ‘It were all right, though I 
an’ child ketchin ov it. At last it come-news $ couldn’t feel it then. She’s in God’s garden, 
that Mary’s father were sick, and the poor § and I never see a rose that I don’t think of it, 
girl wint to him. I hadn’t the heart to say no, ¢ and aint tender to it. Her name comes to me 
though I wish I had, for his last words was 2 when I talk to’em as if they heard me. Yes, 
bitter, bitter. So she come away fatherless ) Miss Issy ”—the old man gave his eyes a final 
and motherless—for the pestilence had taken § rub, and smoothed back his white hair—‘‘that’s 
both ov them. QO! but that awful time! I? why I love the flowers, not as I were used in 
went to and fro to me work, but I didn’t dare? the ould country—but as somethin’ made by 
expect to see the modther and child alive ivery ‘ the great God—and for her sweet sake, who 
night whin I’d come home. The faver swept $ died blessin’ ov ’em, as it were. Now, child, 
like a hurriken, ye see, Miss Issy. It didn’t 2 we’ve bin here longer nor we should—your 
take one or two, and stop; no—it just reaped 2 mother’ll be callin’ for ye.” 

em down—whole families to a time. The ‘But Jimmy,” said the child, thoughtfully, 
cabins was deserted—the grass growed among § “ was that poor little girl Bridget ?” 

the stones in the streets—sometimes doors ‘<Yes, miss, I brought her wid me to Ameriky, 
swung wide open into houses, and nobody 2 and done the best I could by her. She was a 
cared—nobody went to see what was lift.‘ quare child, but she loved me, an’ would go to 
One night, I’ll niver forgit, I come home later § the end o’ the warld to serve me.” 

nor usual, for I’d been huntin’ for herbs that? ‘Poor thing!” said Issy, in a low voice, 
I'd heard was good for to prevint the faver, 2 ‘I'll always be kind to her. How dreadful it 
when I come across a little bundle in the ) must be to have nobody left !” 

street. I touched it with me foot, whin up‘ An hour after that Jimmy was working vig- 
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orously at a vine that needed his care. Theres It is in the power of every one to be a “re- 
was a shade of sadness tinting the graves former,” if, indeed, there is nothing but a little 
beauty of his features, and sometimes he$child for a subject. This is a theme wide 
sighed in a weary way. But following that $ enough for gifted minds to dwell long and 
sigh came a trusting glance heavenward, and } earnestly on—the material for many essays, 
if he turned to the roses a smile rarely bright ? but more powerful yet for practice. 
glorified his face. What a great Jittle empire a woman may 
rule if she will only be the ruler! She may 
i learn from a school book that ‘‘ education pre- 
vents crimes,” and she may make it an abiding 
principle of her mind; and while her children 
may be educated at schools, and compete in 
art, science, and accomplishments with others 
of their own station, she may have a school in 
her own household that is laying the founda- 








NOTHING TO DO. 
BY HELEN V. AUSTIN. 


“T wish I was married, never to rue, 

Plenty of money, and nothing to do,” 
sang light hearted Mary Perry, as she busied ; ” > ’ 
herself dusting the little back parlor, putting ¢ 0" of future good and prosperity. She will 
the children’s playthings away that they had ; be robbing the prisons of their sufferers, the 
left scattered in confusion over the room, ° scaffold of its victims; and the acts of her life 


and arranging things for the third time that $ will be one continual prayer for the Lord’s 
day. kingdom to come on earth. She may indulge 


Mary had a real artistic taste, and cleaned $ ® refined taste, and enjoy literary ease, and 
and brightened things as if by magic. Her $ cultivate her mind, yet she should be the ser- 
brother would often say, “Sis, you are a real : Vat of those who serve her, “for whoso 
fairy queen; ’tis true I never saw you turn a would ~ chief among you, let him be your 
‘pumpkin into a coach of gold,’ or lizards into 3 Servant. 
footmen, but you go about with your sunshine 
varnishing everything. You take the children 
when they look as badly as Cinderella before 
her transformation, comb and curl, and dress 
them, till they look nice enough to be presented 
toaking. And as for me, your fairy-wand is 
over me all the time.” 

But Mary was singing a little ditty, not de- 
spondingly, as if complaining at her lot, but 
only hopefully, as if a brighter one might 
await her. 

Nothing to do! Dear Mary, that time 
should never come; such as you were not 
put into the world to do nothing. It does 
seem hard sometimes, that such a bright gem 
should have no more golden setting, that you 
are so much occupied with domestic cares 
while yet so young; but you are richly re- 
warded by the love of a gentle mother, and 
that of young brothers and sisters. 

There is no woman that should have nothing 
to do. If in a situation that household labor 
is not her task, verily, there is a heavy weight 
resting on her shoulders. Society calls with 
a demanding voice for the discharge of duties 
that must not be neglected; the higher the 
station the greater is the responsibility. Her 
children will be viewed with scrutinizing eyes, 
and their example held up for more humble 
ones to follow. And what great claims so- 
ciety and the world has on her for the man- 
ner in which she governs her domestics. 
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how much less ‘‘reforming,” if those in high 
stations would be truly the servants of the 
poor and ignorant. It is not only to give food 
and clothing to the suffering, but it is the 
moral influence, the Christian spirit that is 
to be lived out which will evangelize the 
world. 

Mrs. Child said ‘there is no refinement like 
holiness,” and it is true also that there is no 
politeness equal to home politeness; and the 
woman who is the true lady in the parlor, the 
nursery, and the kitchen, and can instruct her 
servants into higher spheres of usefulness, is 
a true heroine in the great cause of emancipa- 
tion from slavery and vice, and is delivering 
to the world a life-long lecture, so full of elo- 
quence, truth, and poetry, that her footprints 
will never fade from off the sands of time, 
and the crown that gathers around her brow, 
and the peace that fills her heart, will be her 
talisman at the gate of Heaven. 

Richmond, Indiana. 





So long as men are imprudent in their diet 
and business, doctors and lawyers will ride in 
carriages. 





Happiness must arise from our own temper 
and actions, and not immediately from any 
external conditions. 





How much less preaching would be needed, 
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AFTER THE STORM. 3 «She was well ?” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. $ *“O yes. Sit down, Rose; there.” And 
j Mr. Delancy drew a chair before the sofa for 
sateen § his young visitor, and took a seat facing her. 
Tue night had passed wearily for Mr. De-; «I haven’t had a letter from her in six 


lancy, broken by fitful dreams, in which the 3 months,” said Rose, a sober hue falling on her 
image of his daughter was always present— countenance. ‘I don’t think she is quite 
dreams that he could trace to no thoughts or > thoughtful enough of her old friends.” 
impressions of the day before. And he arose? ‘And too thoughtful, it may be, of new 
unrefreshed, and with a vague sense of trouble ones,” replied Mr. Delancy, his voice a little 
in his heart, lying there like a weight which } depressed from the cheerful tone in which he 
no involuntary deep inspirations would lessen 5 had welcomed his young visitor. 

or remove. No June day ever opened ft ‘These new friends are not always the best 
fresher beauty than did this one, just four § friends, Mr. Delancy.” 

years since the actors in our drama came } “‘No, Rose. For my part, I wouldn’t give 
smiling before you, in the flush of youth and 3 one old friend whose wets I had proved fora 
hope, and confidence in the far off future. 2 dozen untried new ones.’ 

The warmth of early summer had sent the; ‘Nor I, Mr. Delancy. I love Irene. I have 
nourishing sap to every delicate twig and 3 always loved her. ‘You know we were children: 
softly expanding leaf, until full foliaged, the } > together. fe : 
trees around Ivy Cliff stood in kingly attire, ‘‘Yes, dear, I know all that; and I’m not 
lifting themselves up grandly in the sunlight, pleased with her for treating you with so muck’ 








waves of golden glory. The air was soft, of }- Mr. Delancy checked himself. 
crystal clearness, and the lungs drank it inas; ‘irene,’ said Miss Carman, whom the reader 
if the draught were etherial nectar. will remember as one of Mrs. Emerson’s bride- 

On such a morning in June, after a night of § maids, ‘‘has been a little unfortunate in her 
broken and unrefreshing sleep, Mr Delancy New Yorx friends. I’m afraid of these strong- 
walked forth with that strange pressure on his § minded women, as they are called, among whom 
heart, which he had been vainly endeavoring 3 she has fallen.” 

3 «6s ¥ detest them !” replied Mr. Delancy, with 
suddenly aroused feelings. ‘‘ They have done 
welcome to the coming day. He drew in long} my child more harm than they will ever do 
draughts of the delicious air; expanded his } good in the world by way of atonement. She 
chest, moved briskly through the garden, threw § is not my daughter of old.” 

his arms ahout to hurry the sluggish flow of} ‘I found her greatly changed at our last 
blood in his veins, looked with SelntaniGll® evittng,” said Rose. ‘Full of vagu2 plans 
admiration on the splendid landscape that $ of reforms and social reorganizations, and im- 
stretched far and near in the sweep of his? patient of opposition, or even mild argument, 
vision—but, all to no purpose. The hand against her favorite ideas.” 

still lay heavy upon his heart; he could not{ ‘She has lost her way,” sighed the old man, 
get it removed. in a low, sad voice, “and I’m afraid it will 

Returning to the house, feeling more un- take her a long, long time to get back again 
comfortable for this fruitless effort to rise} to the old true paths, and that the road will 
above what he tried to call an unhealthy de-‘ be through deep suffering. I dreamed about 
pression of spirits consequent on some morbid 3 her ali night, Rose, and the shadow of my 
state of the body, Mr. Delancy was entering } § areniaisd is still upon me. It is foolish, I know, 
the library, when a fresh young face greeted but I cannot get my heart again into the sun- 
him with light and smiles. light.” 

‘‘Good morning, Rose,” said the old gentle- 5 And Rose had been dreaming troubled 
man, as his face brightened in the glow of the 3 dreams of her old friend, also, and it was 
young girl’s happy countenance. ‘I am glad} beeause of the pressure that’ iay upon her 
to see you!” and he took her hand and held it > feelings that she had come over to Ivy Cliff 


to push aside since the singing birds awoke 
him in the faint auroral dawn, with their joyous 





tightly. this morning to ask if Mr. Delancy had heard 
‘Good morning, Mr. Delancy. When did? from Irene. She did not, however, speak of 

you hear from Irene ?” this, for she saw that he was in an unhappy 
“Ten days ago.” state on account of his daughter. 
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‘¢ Dreams are but shadows,” she said, forcing f given direction, for a time, to her undisciplined 
a smile to her lips and eyes. Simpulses. You know how impatient she hag 
‘‘Yes—yes.” The old man responded with ( always been under control; how restively her 
an abstracted air. ‘Yes. They are only spirit has chafed itself when a restraining 
shadows. But, my dear, was there ever a) hand was laid upon her. But there are real 
shadow without a substance ?” things in life of too serious import to be set 
‘¢Not in the outside world of nature. Dreams § aside for idle fancies such as her new friends 
are unreal things. The fantastic images of a¢ have dignified with imposing names. Real 
brain where reason sleeps.” things, that take hold upon the solid earth like 
“There have been dreams that came as ) anchors, and hold the vessel firm amid wildly 
warnings, Rose,” rushing currents.”” 
«And a thousand, for every one of these, “Yes, Rose, I know all that,” replied Mr. 
that signified nothing.” Delancy. ‘‘‘I have hope in the future of Irene, 
“True. But I cannot rise out of these 2 But I shudder in heart to think of the rough, 
shadows. They lie too heavily on my spirit. ) thorny, desolate ways through which she may 
You must bear with me, Rose, Thank you for § have to pass with bleeding feet, before she 
coming over to see me; but I cannot make reaches that serene future. Ah! if I could 
your visit .a pleasant one, and you must leave ¢ Save my child from the pain she seems resolute 
me when you grow weary of the old man’s ) om plucking down and wearing in her heart!” 
company.” “Your dreams have made you gloomy, Mr, 
‘Don’t talk so, Mr. Delancy. I’m glad I ¢ Delancy,” said Rose, forcing a smile to her 
came over. I meant this only for a call; but sweet young face. ‘‘ Come now, let us be more 
as you are in such poor spirits I must stay hopeful. Trene has a good husband. A little 
awhile and cheer you up.” §t00 much like her in some things, but growing 
‘You are a good girl,” said Mr. Delaney, § manlier, and broader in mental grasp, if I have 
taking the hand of Rose, ‘and I am vexed read him aright. He understands Irene, and 
that Irene should neglect you for the false ) whatis more, loves her deeply. I have watched 
friends who are leading her mind estray. But § them closely.” 
never mind, dear; she will see her error one§ ‘‘So have I.” The voice of Mr. Delancy 
-of these days, and learn to prize true hearts.” ( was not so hopeful as that of his companion. 
‘¢Is she going to spend much of her time at ‘Still looking on the darker side.” She 
Ivy Cliff this summer ?” asked Rose. smiled again. 
‘She is coming up in July to stay three ; “Ah, Rose, my wise young friend,” said 
four weeks.” Mr. Delancy, ‘‘to whom I speak my thoughts 
“Ah? I’m pleased to hear you say so. I? with a freedom that surprises even myself—a 
shall then revive old-time memories in her $ father’s eyes read many signs that have no 
heart.” ; meaning for others.”’ 
“God grant that it may be so!” Rosé half? ‘And many read them, through fond suspi- 
started at the solemn tone in which Mr. ¢ cion, wrong,” replied Rose. 
Delancy spoke. What could be the meaning “Well—yes—that may be.” He spoke in 
of his strangely troubled manner? Was any- $ partial abstraction, yet doubtfully. 
thing seriously wrong with Irene? She re-§ ‘I must look through your garden,” said the 
membered the confusion into which her impul- ? young lady, rising; ‘‘ you know how I love 
sive conduct had thrown the wedding party ; 2 flowers.” 
and there was a vague rumor afloat that Irene) ‘‘Not much, yet, to hold your admiration,” 
had left her husband a few months afterward, { replied Mr. Delancy, rising also. “ June gives 
‘and returned to Ivy Cliff. But she had always 4 us wide green carpets, and magnificent draperies 
discredited this rumor. Of her life in New 2 of the same deep color; but her red and golden 
York she knew but little as to particulars. ) broideries are few. It is the hand of July that 
That-it was not making of her a truer, better, § throws them in with rich profusion.” 
happier woman, nor a truer, better, happier$ ‘But June flowers are sweetest and dearest, 
wife, observation had long ago told her. tender nurslings of the early Summer—first 
‘“‘ There is a broad foundation of good prin- ) born of her love,” said Rose, as they stepped 


ciples in her character,” said Miss Carman; $ out into the portico. ‘It may be that the eye. 


‘‘and this gives occasion for hope in the § gets sated with beauty, as nature grows lavish 
future. She will not go far estray with her of her gifts; but the first white and red petals 
wily enticers, who have only stimulated, and? that unfold themselves have a more delicate 
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perfume—seem made of purer elements, and 
more wonderful in perfection—than their later 
sisters. Is it not so?” 

“If it only appears so it is all the same as 
if real,” replied Mr. Delancy, smiling. 

“ How ?” 

“Tt is real to you. 
have? 
of beauty and sweetness.” 

‘“‘No; perhaps not.” 

Rose let her eyes fall to the ground, and 
remained silent. 

“Things are real to us as we see them; not 
always as they are,” said Mr. Delancy. 

“ And this is true of life.” 
into the old man’s face. 

“Yes, child. It is in life that we create for 
ourselves real things out of what, to some, are 
airy nothings. Real things, against which we 
often bruise or maim ourselves, while to others 
they are as intangible as shadows.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Rose. 

“Tt is true.” 

“Yes, I see it. Imaginary evils we thus 
make real things, and hurt ourselves by con- 
tact, as, maybe, you have done this morning, 
Mr. Delancy.” 

“Yes—yes. And false ideas of things which 
are unrealities in the abstract—for only what 
is true has actual substance—become real to 
the perverted understanding. Ah, child, there 
are strange contradictions and deep problems 
in life for each of us to solve.” 

“ But, God helping us, we may always reach 


What more could you 


the true solution,” said Rose Carman, lifting a $ 
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Thus they talked—that old man and gentle- 
hearted girl—as they moved about the garden’ 
walks, every new flower, or leaf, or opening 
bud they paused to admire or examine, suggest- 
ing themes for wiser words than usually pass 
between one so old and one so young. At Mr. 
Delancy’s earnest request Rose staid to dinner, 


APAPALAS 





Not more enjoyment of Summer’s gifts § the waiting man being sent to her father’s, not 


far distant, to take word that she would not be 
at home until in the afternoon. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Often, during that morning, did the name of 
Irene come to their lips, for the thought of her 


Rose looked up $ was all the while present to both. 


‘¢ You must win her heart back again, Rose,” 
said Mr. Delancy. ‘I will lure her to Ivy 
Cliff often, this summer, and keep her here as 
long as possible each time. You will then be 
much together.” They had risen from the 
dinner-table and were entering the library. 

“‘ Things rarely come out as we plan them,” 
answered Rose. ‘But I love Irene truly, and 
will make my own place in her heart again, if 
she will give me the key of entrance.” 

‘*You must find the key, Rose,” 

Miss Carman smiled. 

‘‘T said, if she would give it to me.” 

‘‘ She does not carry the key that opens the 
door for you,” replied Mr. Delancey. ‘If you 
do not know where it lies search for it in the 
secret places of your own mind, and it will be: 
found, God helping you, Rose.” 

Mr. Delancy looked at her significantly. 

“God helping me,” she answered, with a 


bright, confident face to that of her companion. $ reverent sinking of her voice, ‘‘I will find the 
‘That was spoken well, my child,” returned é key.” 


Mr. Delancy, with a new life in his voice; 


‘Who is that?” said Mr. Delancy, in a tone 


“and without Him we can never be certain of $ of surprise, turning his face to the window. 


our way.” 
“ Never—never.” 
trusting solemnity in the voice of Rose. 
“Young, but wise,” said Mr. Delancy. 
“No! Young, but not wise. I cannot see 


the way plain before me for a single week, Mr. ¢ 


Rose followed his eyes, but no one was 


There was a tender, $ visible. 


‘‘T saw, or thought I saw, a lady cross the 
portico this moment.” 

Both stood still, listening and expectant. 

“It might have been fancy,” said Mr. De- 


Delancy. For a week? No, not fora day!” <lancy, drawing a deep breath. 


‘Who does?” asked the old man. 

“ Some.” 

‘None. There are many who walk onward 
with erect heads and confident bearing. They 
are sure of their way, and smile if one whis- 
per @ caution as to the ground upon which they 
step so fearlessly. But, they soon get estray, 
or in pitfalls. God keeping and guiding us, 
Rose, and we may find our way safely through 
this world. But we will soon lose ourselves if 
We trust in our own wisdom.” 


a 


“Rose stepped to one of the library win- 
dows, and throwing it up, looked out upon the 
portico. 

“There is no one,’ she remarked, coming 
back into the room. 

‘« Could I have been so mistaken ?” 

Mr. Delancy looked bewildered. 

Seeing that the impression was so strong on 
his mind, Miss Carman went out into the hall, 
and glanced from there into the parlor and 
dining-room. “% . 
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«*No one came in, Mr. Delancy,’’ she said, 
on returning to the library. 


“I think not. Has it not often happened 
that suddenly the thought of an absent one 


‘A mere impression,” remarked the old man § came into your mind, and that you saw hin, or 


soberly. 
very singular. My face was partly turned to} 
the window, so that I saw out, but not so dis- 
tinctly as if both eyes had been in the range 
of vision. The form of a woman came to my > 
sight as distinctly as if the presence had been } 
real—the form of a woman going swiftly past } 
the window.” 

‘‘Did you recognize the form ?” 

It was some moments before Mr. Delancy 
replied. 

“Yes.” He looked anxious. 

‘You thought of Irene?” 

“T did.” 

‘‘We have talked and thought of Irene so 
much to-day,” said Rose, ‘‘that your thought 
of her has made you present to her mind with $ 
more than usual distinctness. Her thought of ; 
you has been more intent, in consequence, and 
this has drawn her nearer. You saw her by 
an inward, not by an outward vision. She is 
now present with you in spirit, though her 
body be many miles distant. These things 
often happen. They startle us by their} 
strangenéss; but are as much dependent on 3 
laws of the mind, as bodily nearness is depen- 
dent on laws of matter.” 

‘‘You think so?” Mr. Delancy looked at 
his young companion curiously. 

‘¢ Yes, I think so.” 

The old man shook his head. 
but not satisfactory.” 

**You will admit,” said Rose, ‘‘that as to 
our minds we may be present in any part of } 
the world, and in an instant of time, though 3 
our bodies move not.” 

“Our thought may be,” replied Mr. De- 
lancy. 

‘*Or, in better words, the eyes of. our minds 
may be; for it is the eyes that see objects,” 
said Rose. 

‘¢ Well; say the eyes of our minds then.” 

*‘We cannot see objects in London, for in- 
stance, with our bodily eyes, unless our bodies 
be in London,” resumed Rose. 

‘Of course not.” 

‘‘Nor with our mental eyes, unless our 
spirits be there.” 

Mr. Delancy looked down thoughtfully. 

«*Jt must be true, then, that our thought of 
any one brings us present to that individual, 
and that such presence is often recognized.” 





“Ingenious, 


ww 


_“That is pushing the argument too far,” ? all seems very plain to me 
any one can question what appears to me so 


said Mr. Delancy. 


‘« Well, these impressions are often } her, for a moment or two, almost as distinctly 


as if in bodily presence before you ?”’ 

“Yes. That has many times been the 
case.” 

‘And you had not been thinking of that 
person; nor had there been any incident as a 
reminder ?” 

“*T believe not.” 

‘‘My explanation is, that this person, from 
some cause, had been led to think of you in- 
tently, and so came to you in spirit. There 
was actual presence, and you saw each other 
with the eyes of your minds.” 

“‘ But, my wise reasoner,” said Mr. Delancy, 
“it was the bodily form—with face, eyes, 
hands, feet, and material garments—that was 
seen. Not the spirit. If our spirits have eyes 
that see, why, they can only see spiritual 
things.” 

‘“‘Has not a spirit a face, and hands, and 
feet 2?” asked Rose, with a confidence that 
caused the old man to look at her almost won- 
deringly. 

*‘ Not a face, and hands, and feet like these 
of mine,” he answered. 

‘Yes, like them,” she replied, ‘but of spi- 
ritual substance.” 

‘‘ Spiritual substance! That is a novel term. 
This is substance.”” And Mr. Delancy grasped 
the arm of a chair. 

‘*No, that is material and unsubstantial,” she 
calmly replied; ‘‘it is subject to change and 
decay. A hundred years from now, and there 
may be no visible sign that it had ever been. 
But, the soul is imperishable and immortal— 
the only thing about man that is really sub- 
stantial. And now,” she added, “ for the faces 
of our spirits. What gives to our natural faces 
their form, beauty, and expression? Is it not 
the soul-face within? Remove that by death, 
and all life, thought, and feeling are gone 
from the stolid effigy. And so, you see, Mr. 
Delancy, that our minds must be formed of 
spiritual substance, and that our bodies are 
but the outward material clothing which the 
soul puts on for action and use in this world 
of nature.” 

‘‘Why, you are a young philosopher!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Delancy, looking in wonder at his 


fair companion. 


“No,” she answered with simplicity, “I 


talk with my father about these things, and it 


I cannot. see how 
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plain. That the mind is substantial we see 
from this fact alone—it retains impressions 
longer than the body.” 

“You think so?” 

«Take an instance,” said Rose. 
punished unjustly by a passionate teacher, 
who uses taunting words as well as smarting 
blows. Now, the pain of these blows is gone 
in less than an hour, but the word-strokes, 
received on his spirit, hurt him, maybe, to the 
end of his mortal life. Is it not so? And if 
g0, why? There must be substance to hold 
impressions so long!” 

“You silence, if you do not fully convince,” 
replied Mr. Delancy. ‘‘I must dream over 
what you have said. And so, your explana- 
tion is, that my thought of Irene has turned 
her thought to me, and thus we became really 
present ?” 

“Yea.” 

“And that I saw her just now by an inner, 
and not by an outer sight?” 

“Yea.” 

“But why was the appearance an outward 
manifestation, so to speak ?” 


“A boy is? 
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thing so strange and unnatural that for a 
moment or two it was not recognized. 
¢ “Father!” It was Irene! She advanced 
? quietly, and held out her hand. 

‘*My daughter!” He caught the extended 
hand and kissed her. But she showed no emo- 
tion. 

‘* Rose, dear, I am glad to see you.” There 
was truth in the dead level tone with which “I 
am glad to sée you” was spoken, and Rose, 
who perceived this, took her hand and kissed 
her. Both hands and lips were cold. 

*¢ What’s the matter, Irene? Have you been 
sick ?” asked Mr. Delancy, in a choking voice. 

‘““No, father, ’'m very well.” You would 
never have recognized that voice as the voice 
of Irene. 

“No, child, you are not well. What ails 
you? Why are you here in so strange a way, 
and looking so strangely ?” 

‘Do I look strangely?” There was a feeble 
effort to awaken a smile, which only gave her 
face a ghastiy expression. 

‘‘Is Hartley with you?” 

“No.” Her voice was fuller and more em- 


“Sight is in the mind, even, natural sight. / phatic as she uttered this word. She tried to 
The eye does not go out to a tree, but the? look steadily at her father, but her eyes moved 
image of the tree comes to the eye, and thence ? aside from the range of his vision. 


is presented, in a wonderful and mysterious 
way, to the mind, which takes note of its form. 
The appearance is, that the soul looks out at 
the tree; but the fact is, the image of the tree 
comes to the brain, and is there seen. Now, 
the brain may be impressed, and respond by 
natural vision, from an internal, as well as 
from an external communication. We see this 
in cases of visual aberrations, the instances of 
which, given in books, and clearly authenti- 
cated, are innumerable. Things are dis- 
tinctly seen in a room which have no exis- 
tence in nature; and the illusion is so perfect 
that it seems impossible for eyes to be mis- 
taken.” 

«Well, well, child,” said Mr. Delancy, ‘this 
is curious, and a little bewildering. Perhaps 
it is all just as you say about Irene. But, I 
feel very heavy here ;” and he laid his hand on 
his breast and sighed deeply. 

At this moment the library door was pushed 
gently open, and the form of a woman stood 
in the presence of Mr. Delancy and Rose. She 
was dressed in a dark silk, but had on neither 
bonnet nor shawl. Both started; Mr. Delancy 
raised his hands and bent forward, gazing at 
her eagerly, his lips apart. The face of the 
woman was pale and haggard, yet familiar as 
the face of an old friend; but in it was some- 


For a little while there was a troubled silence 
with all. Rose had placed an arm around the 
waist of Irene, and drawn her to the sofa, on 
which they were now sitting. Mr. Delancy 
stood before them. Gradually the cold, almost 
blank expression of Irene’s face changed, and 
the old look came back. 

“‘ My daughter,” said Mr. Delancy. 

‘‘ Father,” —Irene interrupted him—“ I know 
what you are going to say. My sudden, un- 
announced appearance, at this time, needs ex- 
planation. Iam glad dear Rose is here—my 
old, true friend ”—and she leaned against Miss 
Carman—* I can trust her.” 

The arm of Rose tightened around the waist 
of Irene. 

‘« Father.” The voice of Irene fell to a deep, 
solemn tone. There was no emphasis on one 
word more than on another. All was a dead 

level; yet the meaning was as full, and the 
{ involved purpose as fixed, as if her voice had 
‘run through the whole range of passionate in- 
tonation. ‘Father, I have come back to Ivy 
Cliff and to you, after having suffered ship- 
wreck on the voyage of life. I went out rich, 
as [ supposed, in heart-treasures ; I come back 
poor My gold was dross, and the sea has 
swallowed up even that miserable substitute for 
wealth. Hartley and I never truly loved each 
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other, and the experiment of living together ) one of his hands within the other in a distressed 
as husband and wife has proved a failure. We) way. 
have not been happy; no, not fromthe begin-? ‘‘O dear, dear, dear!” he murmured to him- 
ning. We have not even been tolerant, or for- ; self, in a feeble manner, ‘‘I have dreaded this, 
bearing toward each other. A steady aliena-< and prayed that it might not be. Such wretch- 
tion has been in progress day by day, week by ¢ edness and disgrace! Such wretchedness and 
week, and month by month, until no remedy ¢ disgrace! Had they no patience with each 
is left but separation. That has been, at < other—no forbearance—no love, that it must 
length, applied, and here Iam! It is the third$ cometothis! Dear! dear! dear! Poor child!” 
time that F have left him, and to both of us the’ Irene, with her white, wretched face, sat 
ect is final. He will not seek me, and I shall$ looking at him for some time as he moved 
not return.” ¢about, a picture of helpless misery, Then 
There had come a slight flush to the counte- $ going to him again, she drew an arm around his 
nance of Irene before she commenced speak- ¢ neck and tried to comfort him. But, there 
ing; but this retired again, and she looked ¢ was no comfort in her words. What could she 
deathly pale. No one answered her—only the $ say to reach, with a healing power, the wound 
arm of Rose tightened like a cord around the ¢ from which his very life-blood was pouring. 
waist of her unhappy friend. ; “Don’t talk! don’t talk!” he said, pushing 
“Father,” and now her voice fluttered a} Irene away with slight impatience of manner. 
little, ‘for your sake I am most afflicted. I ‘*I am heart-broken. Words are nothing !” 
am strong enough to bear my fate—but{ ‘Mr. Delaney,” said Rose, now coming to 


you!” his side, and laying a hand upon his arm, 
There was a little sobh—a strong suppression § ‘‘ you must not speak so to Irene. This is not 
of feeling—and silence. $ like you.” 


“Qh, Irene! My child! My child!” The There was a calmness of utterance, and a 
old man covered his face with his hands, $ firmness of manner, which had their right ef- 
sobbed, and shook like a fluttering leaf. ‘I § fect. 
cannot bear this! It is too much for me!” § ‘‘How have I spoken, Rose, dear? What 
and he staggered backwards. Irene sprung ¢ haveI said?” Mr. Delancy stopped and looked 
forward and caught him in her arms. Heat Miss Carman, in a rebuked, confused way, 
would have fallen, but for this, to the floor. ¢ laying his hand upon his forehead at the same 
She stood clasping and kissing him wildly, < time. 
until Rose came forward and led them both to ‘‘Not from yourself,” answered Rose. 
the sofa. ¢ ‘Not from myself!” He respected her 

Mr. Delancy did not rally from this shock. { words, as if his thoughts were still in a maze. 
He leaned heavily against his daughter, and { «Ah child, this is dreadful!” he added. “I 
she felt a low tremor in his frame. ¢am not myself! Poor Irene! Poor daughter! 

‘** Father!” she spoke tenderly, with her lips § Poor father !” 
te his ear. ‘‘ Dear father!” And the old man lost himself again. 

But, he did not reply. A look of fear now shadowed, darkly, the 

‘It is my life-discipline, father,” she said; $ face of Irene, and she glanced, anxiously, from 
“I will be happier, and better, no doubt, in {her father’s countenance to that of Rose. 
the end for this’ severe trial. Dear father! {She did not read in the face of her young 
Do not let what is inevitable so break down ¢ friend much that gave assurance or comfort. 
your heart. You are my strong; brave, good § «Mr. Delancy,” said Rose, with great earn- 
father, and I shall need now, more than ever, ( estness of manner, ‘‘Irene is in sore trouble. 
your sustaining arm. There was no help ‘She has come to a great crisis in her life. You 
for this. It had to come, sooner or later. It‘ are older and wiser than she is, and must 
is over now. The first bitterness is past. Let {counsel and sustain her. Be calm, dear sir! 
us be thankful for that, and gather up our { Calm, clear-seeing, wise and considerate now 
strength for the future. Dear father! Speak { as you have always been.” 
to me!” *¢ Calm—clear-seeing—wise.” ' Mr. Delancy 

Mr. Delancy tried to rally himself. But he g repeated the words, as if endeavoring to grasp 
was too much broken down by the shock. He ; the rein of thought, and get possession of him- 
said a few words, in which there was scarcely < sel? again: 
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any connection of ideas, and then getting up}  ‘‘ Wise to counsel, and strong to sustain,” 
from the sofa walked about the room, turning } said Rose. ‘‘ You must not fail us now.” 
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‘Thank you, my sweet young monitor,” re- 
plied Mr. Delancy, partially recovering him- 
self; ‘it was the weakness of a moment. 
Irene,” and he looked toward his daughter, 
“leave me with my own thoughts for a little 
while. Take her, Rose, to her own room, and 
God give you power to speak words of conso- 
lation, I have none.” 

Rose drew her arm within that of Irene, and 
said, “come.” But Irene lingered, looking 
tenderly and anxiously at her father. 

“Go, my love.” 
hand. 

‘‘ Father! dear father!” She moved a step 
toward him, while Rose held her back. 

“T cannot help myself, father. The die is 
cast Oh, bear up with me! I will be to you 
a better daughter than I have ever been. My 
life shall be devoted to your happiness. In 
that I will find a compensation. All is not 
lost—all is not ruined. My heart is as pure as 
when I left you three years ago. I come back 
bleeding from my life-battle, it is true; but 
not in mortal peril—wounded, but not unto 
death—cast down, but not destroyed.” 

All the muscles of Mr. Delancy’s face 
quivered with suppressed feeling as he stood 
looking at his daughter, who, as she uttered 
the words, “cast down, but not destroyed,” 
flung herself, in wild abandonment, on his 
breast. 

CHAPTER XX. 
The shock to Mr. Delancy was a fearful one, y 





‘ her father. 
Mr. Delancy waved his? was there ? 
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Then he iooked at her with a slight closing 
of the brows, and a questioning look in his 
eyes. 

They sat down, Irene taking her old place at 
the table. As she poured out her father’s 
coffee, he said, smiling— 

‘It is pleasant to have you sitting there, 
daughter.” 

ig it” 

Irene was troubled by this old manner of 
Could he have forgotten why she 


“Yes. It is pleasant,” he replied, and then 
his eye dropped in a thoughtful way. 

“I think, sometimes, that your attractive 
New York friends have made you neglectful of 
your lonely old father. You don’t come to see 
him as often as you did a year ago. 

Mr. Delancy said this with simple earnest- 
ness. 

‘They shall not keep me from you any 
more, dear father,” replied Irene, meeting his 
humor, yet heart-appalled at the same time, 
with this evidence that his mind was wander- 
ing from the truth. 

“IT don’t think them safe friends,” added 
Mr. Delancy, with seriousness. 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” replied Irene. 

« Ah! I’m glad to hear you say so. Now, 
you have one true, safe friend. I wish you 
loved her better than you do.” 

‘¢ What is her name?” 

“Rose Carman,” said Mr. Delancy, with a 
slight hesitation of manner, as if he feared 


coming, as it did, on a troubled, foreboding } repulsion on the part of his daughter. 


state of mind; and Reason lost, for a little 
while, her firm grasp on the rein of govern- 
ment. If the old man could have seen a ray 
of hope in the case it would have been different. 
But from the manner and language of his 
daughter it was plain that the dreaded evil had 
found them ; and the certainty of this, falling 
suddenly, struck him as with a heavy blow. 

For several days he was like one who had 
been stunned, All that afternoon on which his 
daughter returned to Ivy Cliff, he moved about 
in a bewildered way, and by his questions and 
remarks showed an incoherence of thought 
that filled the heart of Irene with alarm. 

On the next morning, when she met him at 
the breakfast table, he smiled on her in his 
old, affectionate way. As she kissed him, she 
said— 

*T hope you slept well last night, father ?” 

A slight change was visible in his face. § 
* “T slept soundly enough,” he replied, « but 
my dreams were not agreeable.” 


‘‘T love Rose dearly; she is the best of girls; 
and I know her to be a true friend,” replied 
Irene. 

“Spoken like my own daughter!” said the 
old man, with a brightening countenance. 
‘‘You must not neglect her any more. Why, 
she told me you hadn’t written to her in six 
months. Now, thatisn’t right. Never go past 
old, true friends, for the sake of new, and 
maybe, false ones. No—no. Rose is hurt; 
you must write to her often—every week.” 

Irene could not answer. Her heart was 
beating wildly. What could this mean? Had 
reason fled? But she struggled hard to pre- 
serve a calm exterior. 

“Will Hartley be up to-day ?” 

Irene tried to say ‘‘No,” but could not a 
utterance. 

Mr. Delancy looked at her curiously, aia, 
now, in a slightly troubled way. Then he Ict 
his eyes fall, and sat holding his cup, like one 
who was turning perplexed thoughts in kismind. 
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‘How beautiful!” said Mr. Delancy, as he 


said Irene, speaking, only because silence was ) sat down and turned his eyes upon the attract- 


too oppressive for endurance. 

«I don’t know; perhaps I’m not very well.” 
And Mr. Delancy looked across the table at his 
daughter very earnestly. ‘I had bad dreams 
all last night, and they seem to have got mixed 
up in my thoughts with real things. How is 


it? When did you come up from New York? 
Don’t smile at me. But, really, I can’t 
think.” 


“I came yesterday,” said Irene, as calmly 
as she could speak. 

‘“‘ Yesterday!” He looked at her with a 
quickly changing face. 

“‘ Yes, father, I came up yesterday.” 

*«¢ And Rose was here?” 

“< Yes.” 

Mr. Delancy’s eyes fell again, and he sat 
very still. 

‘« Hartley will not be here to-day ?” 

Mr. Delancy did not look up as he asked 
this question. 

** No, father.” 

«¢ Nor to-morrow?” 

‘¢T think not.” 

A sigh quivered on the old man’s lips. 

‘Nor the day after that ?” 

«He did not say when he was coming,” re- 
plied Irene, evasively. 

“Did not say when? Did not say when?” 
Mr. Delancy repeated the sentence two or three 
times, evidently trying all the while to recall 
something which had faded from his memory. 

“Don’t worry yourself about Hartley,” said 
Irene, forcing herself to pronounce a name that 
seemed like fire on her lips. ‘‘Isn’t it enough 
that I am here?” 

‘‘No, it is not enough.” And her father put 
his hand to his forehead and looked upward in 
an earnest, searching manner. 

What could Irene say? What could she do? 
The mind of her father was groping about in 
the dark, and she was every moment in dread 
lest he should discover the truth, and get far- 
ther estray from the shock. 

No food was taken by either Mr. Delancy or 
his daughter. The former grew more entangled 
in his thoughts, and finally arose from the 
table, saying, in a half apologetic way, 

“‘T don’t know what ails me this morning.” 

‘¢ Where are you going?” asked Irene, rising 
‘at the same time. 


‘‘No where in particular. The air is close 


ihere—I'll sit awhile in the portico,” he an- 
.swered, and throwing open one of the windows 
the stepped outside. 


Irene followed him. 


ive landscape. Irene did not trust her voice 
in reply. 

‘Now go in and finish your breakfast, child. 
I feel better; I don’t know what came over 
me.” He added the last sentence in an under- 
tone. 

Irene returned into the house, but not to re- 
sume her place at the table. Her mind was in 
an agony of dread. She had reached the 
dining-room, and was about to ring for a ser- 
vant, when she heard her name called by her 
father. Running back quickly to the portico, 
she found him standing in the attitude of one 
who had been suddenly startled—his face all 
alive with question and suspense. 

“Oh, yes} yes! I thought you were here this 


moment! And so it’s all true?” he said, in a 
quick, troubled way. 

“True? What is true, father?” asked 
Irene, as she paused before him. 

‘‘True, what you told me yesterday.” 

She did not answer. 

‘You have left your husband?” He looked 


soberly into her face. 

‘‘T have, father.” 
no evasion. 

He groaned, sat down in the chair from 
which he had arisen, and let his head fall upon 
his bosom. 

“Father!” Irene kneeled before him and 
clasped his hands. ‘‘ Father! dear father!” 

He laid a hand on her head, and smoothed 
her hair in a caressing manner. 

“Poor child! poor daughter!” he said, ina 
fond, pitying voice, ‘‘ don’t take it so to heart. 
Your old father loves you still.” 

She could not stay the wild rush of feeling 
that was overmastering her. Passionate sobs 
heaved her breast, and tears came raining from 
her eyes. 

‘*Now don’t, Irene! Don’t take on so, 
daughter! I love you stili, and we will be 
happy here, as in other days.” 

‘‘ Yes, father,” said Irene, holding down her 
heart, and calming her voice, ‘‘ we will be 
happy here as in the dear old time. Oh, we 
will be very happy together. I wont leave 
you any more.” 

‘I wish you had never left me,” he answered 
mournfully; ‘‘I was always afraid of this— 
always afraid. But don’t let it break your 
heart; I’m all the same; nothing will ever 
turn me against you. I hope he hasn't been 
very unkind to you?” His voice grew a little 
severe. 


She thought it best to use 
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“We wont say anything against him,” re- 
plied Irene, trying to understand, exactly, her 
father’s state of mind, and accommodate her- 
self thereto. ‘Forgive and forget, is the 
wisest rule always.” 

“Yes, dear, that’s it. Forgive and for- 
get—forgive and forget. There’s nothing 
like it in this world. I’m glad to hear you 
talk so.” 

The mind of Mr. Delancy did not again 
wander from thetruth. But the shock, received 
when it first came upon him, with stunning 
force, had taken away his keen perception of 
the calamity. He was sad, troubled, and rest- 
less, and talked a great deal about the unhappy 
position of his daughter—sometimes in a way 
that indicated much incoherence of thought. 
To this state succeeded one of almost total 
silence, and he would sit for hours, if not 


aroused from reverie and inaction by his ? expectation. 
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past over which the heart could brood. For 
the sake of worldly appearances, Emerson 
most regretted the unhappy event. Next, his 
trouble was for Irene and her father, but most 
for Irene. 

‘‘ Willful, wayward one!” he said many, 
many times. ‘‘You, of all, will suffer most. 
No woman can take a step like this without 
drinking of pain to the bitterest dregs. If you 
can hide the anguish—well. But, I fear the 
trial will be too hard for you—the burden too 
heavy. Poor, mistaken one!” 

For a month the household arrangements of 
Mr. Emerson continued as when Irene left him. 
He did not intermit for a day, or an hour, his 
business duties, and came home regularly at 
his usual times—always, it must be said, with 
a feeble expectation of meeting his wife in her 
old places; we do not say desire, but simply 
If she had returned—well. He 


daughter, in apparent dreamy listlessness. His ) would not have repulsed, nor would he have 
conversation, when he did talk on any subject, $ received her with strong indications of plea- 


showed, however, that his mind had regained § sure. 


its old clearness. 

On the third day after Irene’s arrival at Ivy 
Cliff, her trunks came up from New York. 
She had packed them on the night before 
leaving her husband’s house, and marked them 
with her name, and that of her father’s resi- 
dence. No letter or message accompanied 
them. She did not expect nor desire any 
communication, and was not, therefore, disap- 
pointed, but rather relieved from what would 
have only proved a cause of disturbance. All 
angry feelings toward her husband had sub- 
sided; but no tender impulses moved in her 
heart, nor did the feeblest thought of reconci- 
liation breathe over the surface of her mind. 
She had been in bonds—now, the fetters were 
cast off, and she loved freedom too well to bend 
her neck again to the yoke. 

No tender impulses moved, we have said, in 


her heart, for it lay, like a palsied thing, dead 4 


But a month went by, and she did not 
return, nor send him any word. Beyond the 
brief—‘‘I have gone ’’--there had come from 
her no sign. 

Two months elapsed, and then Mr. Emerson 
dismissed the servants and shut up the house; 
but he neither removed nor sold the furniture ; 
that remained as it was for nearly a year, when 
he ordered a sale by auction and closed the 
establishment. 

Hartley Emerson, under the influence of 
business and domestic trouble, matured rapidly, 
and became grave, silent, and reflective, beyond 
men of his years. Companionable he was by 
nature, and during the last year that Irene 
was with him, failing to receive social sympathy 
at home, he had joined a club of young men, 
whose association was based on a declared 
ambition for literary excellence. From this 
club he withdrew himself; it did not meet the 
wants of his higher nature; but offered much 


in her bosom—dead, we mean, so far as the ? that stimulated the grosser appetites and pas- 


wife was concerned. 
that fatal evening when the last strife with her 
husband closed. But, in the agony that fol- 
lowed, there came, in mercy, a cold paralysis ; 
and now, toward Hartley Emerson, her feel- 
ings were as calm as the surface of a frozen 
lake. 

And how was it with the deserted husband ? 
Stern and unyielding, also. The past year had 
been marked by so little of mutual tenderness ; 
there had been so few passages of love between ; 
them—green spots in the desert of their lives— 
that memory brought hardly a relic from the ¢ 


It was not so palsied on ? sions. 


Now he gave himself up to eariest 
self-improvement, and found, in the higher 
and wider range of thought which came as the 
result, a partial compensation for what he had 
lost. But he was not happy; far, very far 
from it. And there were seasons when the 
past came back upon him in such a flood, that 
all the barriers of indifference which he had 
raised for self protection were swept away, and 
he had to build them up again in sadness of 
spirit. So the time wore on with him; and 
troubled life-experiences were doing their work 
upon his character, = 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It is two years since the day of separation 
between Irene and her husband. Just two 
years. And she is sitting in the portico at Ivy 
Cliff, with her father, looking down upon the 
river that lies gleaming in sunshine—not 
thinking of the river, however, nor of anything 
in nature. 

They are silent and still—very still, as if 
sleep had locked their senses. He is thin and 
wasted, as from long sickness, and she looks 
older by ten years. There is no fine bloom on 
her cheeks, from which the fullness of youth 
has departed. 

It is a warm June day, the softest, balmiest, 
brightest day the year has given. The air 
comes laden with delicate odors, and thrilling 
with bird melodies; and turn the eye as it will, 
there is a feast of beauty. 

Yet, the odors are not perceived, nor the 
music heard, nor the beauty seen by that 
musing old man and his silent daughter. Their 
thoughts are not in the present, but far back in 
the unhappy past, the memories of which, 
awakened by the scene and season, have come 
flowing in a strong tide upon them. 

Two years. They have left the prints of 
their heavy feet upon the life of Irene, and the 
deep marks will never be wholly obliterated. 
She were less than human if this were not so. 
Two years! Yet, not once in that long, heart- 
aching time, had she for a single moment 
looked backwards in weakness. Sternly hold- 
ing to her act as right, she strengthened her- 
self in suffering, and bore her pain as if it § 
were a decree of fate, There was no anger in } 
her heart—nor anything of hardness toward 
her husband. But there was no love, nor ten- 
der yearnings for conjunction—at least, noth- 
ing recognized as such in her own conscious- 
ness, 

Not since the day Irene left the house of her 
husband, had she heard from him directly; 
and only two or three times indirectly. She 
had never visited the city since her flight 
therefrom, and all her pleasant and strongly 
influencing associations there were, in conse- 
quence, at an end. Once, her very dear 
friend, Mrs. Talbot, came up to sympathize 
with and strengthen her in the fiery trial 
through which she was passing. She found 
Irene’s truer friend, Rose Carman, with her; 
and Rose did not leave them alone for a moment 
atatime. All sentiments that she regarded as 
hurtful to Irene in her present state of mind, 
she met with her calm, conclusive mode of 
reasoning, that took away the specious force of 
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the sophist’s dogmas. But her influence was 
chiefly used in the repression of unprofitable 
themes, and the introduction of such as tended 
to tranquillize the feelings, and turn the 
thoughts of her friend away from the trouble 
that was lying upon her soul like a suffocating 
nightmare. Mrs. Talbot was not pleased 
with her visit, and did not come again. But 
she wrote several times. The tone of her let- 
ters was not, however, pleasant to Irene, who 
was disturbed by it, and more bewildered than 
enlightened by the sentiments that were an- 
nounced with oracular vagueness. These let- 
ters were read to Miss Carman, on whom Irene 
was bezinning to lean with increasing confi- 
dence. Rose did not fail to expose their weak- 
ness or fallacy in such clear light, that Irene, 
though she tried to shut her eyes against the 
truth presented by Rose, could not help seeing 
it. Her replies were not, under these circum- 
stances, very satisfactory, for she was unable 
to speak in a free, assenting, confiding spirit. 
The consequence was natural. Mrs. Talbot 
ceased to write, and Irene did not regret the 
broken correspondence. Once Mrs. Lloyd 
wrote. When Irene broke the seal, and let 
her eyes rest upon the signature, a shudder of 
repulsion ran through her frame, and the letter 
dropped from her hands to the floor. Asif 
possessed by a spirit whose influence over her 
she could not control, she caught up the unread 
sheet and threw it into the fire. As the flames 
seized upon and consumed it, she drew a long 
breath, and murmured— 

“So perish the memory of our acquaint- 
ance!” 

Almost a dead level of suffering had been 
those two years. There are no events to re- 
cord, and but little progress of state. Yes, 
there had been a dead level of suffering; a 
palsied condition of heart and mind; a period 
of almost sluggish endurance, in which pride, 
and an indomitable will, gave strength to bear. 

Mr. Delancy and his daughter were sitting, 
as we have seen, on that sweet June day, in 
silent abstraction of thought, when the serving 
man, who had been to the village, stepped into 
the portico and handed Irene a letter. The 
sight of it caused her heart to leap, and the 
blood to crimson, suddenly, her face. It was 
not an ordinary letter—one, in such a shape, 
had never come to her hand before. 

‘“‘What is that?” asked her father, coming 
back, as it were, to life. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, with an effort 
to appear indifferent. 

Mr. Delancy looked at his daughter with 
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perplexed manner, and then let his eyes ot 
upon the legal envelope in her hand, on which 
a large, red seal was impressed. 

Rising, in a quiet way, Irene left the portico, 
with slow steps; but, no sooner was she beyond ¢ 
her father’s observation, than she moved ? 
toward her chamber with winged feet. 

«Bless me, Miss Irene!” exclaimed Marga- g 
ret, who met her on the stairs, “‘what has 
happened ?” 

But Irene swept by her without a response, 
and entering her room, shut the door and 
locked it. Margaret stood a moment, irreso- 
lute, and then going back to her young lady’s 5 
chamber, knocked for admission. There was 2 
no answer to her summons, and she onl 
again. 

* «Who is it ?” 

She hardly knew the voice. 

“Tt is Margaret. Can’t I come in?” 

«Not now,” was answered. 

«‘What’s the matter, Miss Irene ?”’ 

‘Nothing, Margaret. I wish to be alone, 
now.” 

‘« Something has happened, though, or you’d 
never look just like that,” said Margaret to 
herself, as she went slowly down stairs. ‘0, 
dear, dear! Poor child! there’s nothing but 
trouble for her in this world.” 

It was some minutes before Irene found 
courage to break the imposing seal and look at 
the communication within. She guessed at the 
contents, and was not wrong. They informed 
her, in legal phrase, that her husband had 
filed an application for a divorce, on the 
ground of desertion, and gave notice that any 
resistance to this application must be on file 
on or before a certain date. 

The only visible sign of feeling that re- 
sponded to this announcement, was a deadly 
paleness, and a slight, nervous crushing of the ? 
paper in her hands. 


a 


Moveless as a thing in- $ 
animate, she sat, with fixed, dreamy eyes, for 
a long, long time. 

A divorce! She had looked for this daily, 
for more than a year, and often wondered at 
her husband’s tardiness. Had she desired it? 
Ah, that is the probing question? Had she 
desired an act of law to push them fully 
asunder—to make the separation plenary in 
all respects? No. She had not come into 
this state of mind. She did not really wish for 
the irrevocable, sundering decree. 

Since her return to her father’s house, the 
whole life of Irene had been marked by great ; 
circumspection. The trial through which she 
had passed was enough to sober her mind and 
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turn her thoughts in some new directions ; and 
this result had followed. Pride, self will, and 
impatience of control, found no longer any 
spur to re-active life, and so her interest in 
woman’s rights, social reforms, and all their 
concomitants, died away for lack of a personal 
bearing. At first there had been warm argu- 
ments with Miss Carman on these subjects, 
but these grew, gradually, less earnest, and 
were finally avoided by both, as not only un- 
profitable, but distasteful. Gradually, this 
wise and true friend had quickened, in the 
mind of Irene, an interest in things out of her- 
self. There are, in every neighborhood, 
objects to awaken our sympathies, if we will 
only look at and think of them. ‘The poor 
ye have always with you.” Not the physically 
poor only, but, in larger numbers, the mentally 
and spiritually poor. The hands of no one 
need lie idle a moment for lack of work, for it 
is no vague form of speech to say that the har- 
vest is great and the laborers few. 

There were ripe harvest fields around Ivy 
Cliff, though Irene had not observed the golden 
grain bending its head for the sickle, until 
Rose led her feet in the right direction. Not 
many of the naturally poor were around them, 
yet some required even bodily ministrations— 
children, the sick and the aged. The destitu- 
tion that most prevailed was of the mind—and 
this is the saddest form of poverty. Mental 
hunger! how it exhausts the soul, and debases 
its heaven-born faculties, sinking it into a 
gross corporeal sphere, that is only a little re- 
moved from the animal. To feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked, means a great deal more 
than the bestowal of food and raiment, yes, a 
great deal more! and we have done but a 
small part of Christian duty—have obeyed 
only in the letter, when we supply merely the 
bread that perishes. 

Rose Carman had been wisely instructed, 
and she was an apt scholar. Now, from a 
learner she became a teacher, and in the suffer- 
ing Irene found one ready to accept the higher 
truths that governed her life, and to act with 
her in giving them a real ultimation. So, in 
the two years which had woven their web of 
new experiences for the heart of Irene, she 
had been drawn almost imperceptibly, by 
Rose, into fields of labor where the work that 
left her hands was, she saw, good work, ‘and 
must endure forever. What peace it often 
brought to her striving spirit, when, but for 
the sustaining and protecting power of good 
deeds, she would have been swept out upon the 
waves of turbulent passion—tossed and beaten 
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there until her exhausted heart sunk down $ vapositt A new alliance, of course. Legal 
amid the waters, and lay dead for awhile at $ disabilities removed, Hartley Emerson would 
the bottom of her great sea of trouble. $ take upon himself new marriage vows. Could 
It was better—oh! how much better !—when ¢ she say ‘‘ yea, and amen” to this? No, alas, 
she laid her head at night on her lonely pillow, ¢no! There was a feeling of intense, irrepres- 
lto have in memory the face of a poor sick § sible anguish away down in heart-regions that 
| woman, which had changed from suffering to$ lay far beyond the lead-line of prior con- 
| peace as she talked to her of higher things § sciousness. What did it mean? She asked 
than the body’s needs, and bore her mind up herself the question with a fainting spirit. 
into a region of tranquil thought, than to be ¢ Had she not known herself? Were old states 
left with no image to dwell upon but an image ¢ of tenderness, which she had believed crushed 
of her own shattered hopes. Yes—this was § out and dead long ago, hidden away in secret 
far better, and by the power of such memories } places of her heart, and kept there safe from 
the unhappy one had many peaceful seasons ‘ harm? 
and nights of sweet repose. § No wonder she sat pale and still, crumpling 
All around Ivy Cliff Irene and Rose were {nervously that fatal document which had 
known as ministrant spirits to the poor and ; startled her with a new revelation of herself 
humble. The father of Rose was a man of ¢ There was love in her heart still, and she knew 
wealth, and she had his entire sympathy and 2 it not. Fora long time she sat like one in a 
encouragment. Irene had no regular duties $ dream. 
at home, Margaret being housekeeper owed: “God help me!” she said at length, looking 
directress in all departments. So, there was¢ around her in a wild, bewildered manner. 
nothing to hinder the free course of her will as ‘* What does all this mean ?” 
to the employment of time. With all her¢ There came, at this moment, a gentle tap at 


pride of independence, the ease with which¢ her door. She knew whose soft hand had, 


Mrs. Talbot drew Irene in one direction, and ¢ given the sound. 

now Miss Carman in another, showed how ‘‘Trene!” exclaimed Rose Carman, as she 

easily she might be influenced when off of her $ took the hand of her friend, and looked into 

guard. This is true, in most cases, of your ¢ her changed countenance, “what ails you ?” 

very self-willed people, and the reason why on’ Irene turned her face partly away to get 

many of them get astray. Only conceal the § control of its expression. 

hand that leads them, and you may often take ‘* Sit down, Rose,’ she said, as soon as she 

them where you will. Ah, if Hartley Emerson < could trust herself to speak. 

had been wise enough, prudent enough, and{ They sat down together, Rose troubled and 

loving enough, to -have influenced aright the ; wondering. Irene then handed her friend the 

fine young spirit he was seeking to make one § notice which she had received. Miss Carman 

with his own, how different would the result ? read it, but made no remark for some time. 

have been! “It has disturbed you,” she said at length, 
In the region round about, our two young ; seeing that Irene continued silent. 

friends came, in time, to be known as thes ‘Yes, more than I could have believed,” 

‘Sisters of Charity.” It was not saidof them $ answered Irene. Her voice had lost its familiar 

mockingly, nor in gay depreciation, nor in ¢ tones, 

mean ill-nature; but in expression of a com-{ “You have expected this?” 


mon sentiment that recognized their high, self- “te.” 
imposed mission. “T thought you were prepared for it.” 
Thus it had been with Irene since her return “And I am,” replied Irene, speaking with 
to the old home at Ivy Cliff. more firmness of manner. ‘Expectation 
— grows s0 hervous, sometimes, that when the 
CHAPTER XXII. event comes it falls upon us with a painful 


Yes, Irene had looked for this—looked for it { shock. This is my case now. I would have 
daily for now more than a year. Still, it came {felt it less severely if it had occurred six 
upon her with a shock that sent a strange, $ months ago.” 
wild shudder through all her being. A divorce! : ‘What will you do?” asked Rose. 

She was less prepared for it than she had ever‘ ‘ Do?” 
been. } Te” 

What was beyond? Ah, that touched a ‘¢What can I do?” 
chord which gave a thrill of pain! What was? “Resist the application, if you will.” 
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«But I will not,” answered Irene firmly. 
“ He signifies his wishes in the case, and that ? 
must determine everything. I will remain pas- ¢ 
sive.” é 

«And let the divorce issue by default of ¢ 
answer 2” 

‘s Yes.” 

There was a faintness of tone which Rose 
could not help remarking. 

“Yes,” Irene added, ‘he desires this com- 
plete separation, and I can have nothing to say 
in opposition. I left him, and have remained 
ever since a stranger to his home and heart. 
We are nothing to each other—and yet, are 
bound together by the strongest of bonds. 
Why should he not wish to be released from 
these bonds? And if he desires it I have 
nothing to say. We are divorced in fact— 
why, then, retain the form ?” 

“There may be a question of the fact,” said 
Rose. 

“Yes; [understand you. We have discussed 
that point fully. Your view may be right, but 
Ido not see it clearly. I will, at least, remain 
passive. The responsibility shall rest with 
him.” 

No life or color came back to the face of 
Irene. She looked as cold as marble; not 
cold, without feeling, but with intense feeling, 
recorded as in a piece of unchanging sculp- 
ture. 

There were deeds of kindness and mercy 
set down in the purposes of our young friend, 
and it was to go forth and perform them that 
Rose had called for Irene this morning. But 
only one Sister of Charity went to the field 
that day, and only one for many days after- 
ward. 

Irene could not recover from the shock of this 
legal notice. It found her less prepared than 
she had been at any time during the last two 
years of separation. Her life at Ivy Cliff had 
not been favorable to a spirit of antagonism 
and accusation, nor favorable to a self-approving 
judgment of herself when the past came up, 
as it often came, strive as she would to cover 
itas with a veil. She had grown, in this night 
of suffering, less self-willed and blindly im- 
pulsive. Some. scales had dropped from her 
eyes, and she saw clearer. Yet, no repentance 
for that one act of her life, which involved a 
series of consequences beyond the reach of 
conjecture, had found a place in her heart. 
There was no looking back from this—no 
sober questioning as to the right or necessity 
which had been involved. There had been one 


heart said no. 


that was the marriage. From this fatal error 
all subsequent evil was born. 

Months of waiting and expectation followed, 
and then came a decree annulling the marriage. 

‘It is well,” was the simple response of 
Irene when notice of the fact reached her. 

Not even to Rose Carman did she reveal a 
thought that took shape in her mind, nor be- 
tray a single emotion that trembled m her 
heart. If there had been less appearance of 
indifference—less avoidance of the subject— 
her friends would have felt more comfortabie 
as to her state of mind. The unnatural repose 
of exterior was, to them, significant of a strife 
within which she wished to conceal from all 
eyes. 

About this time her true, loving friend, Miss 
Carman, married. Irene did not stand as one 
of the bridemaids at the ceremony. Rose 
gently hinted her wishes in the case, but Irene 
shrunk from the position, and her feeling 
was respected. The husband of Rose was a 
merchant, residing in New York, named Everet. 
After a short bridal tour she went to her new 
home in the city. Mr. Everet was five or six 
years her senior, and a man worthy to be her 
life-companion. No sudden attachment had 
grown up between them. For years they had 
been in the habit of meeting, and, in this time, 
the character of each had been clearly read by 
the other. When Mr. Everet asked the maiden’s 
hand, it was yielded without a sign of hesita- 
tion. ‘ . . 

The removal of Rose from the neighborhood 
of Ivy Cliff greatly disturbed the: even-going 
tenor of Irene’s life. It withdrew, also,‘a prop 
on which she had leaned—often, in times of 
weakness, which would recur, very heavily. 

‘¢ How can I live without you ?” she said, in 
tears, as she sat alone with the new made 
bride on the eve of her departure; ‘‘ you have 
been everything to me, Rose: strength in 
weakness ; light,.when all around was cold and 
dark; a guide when 1 had lost my way. God 
bless and make you happy, darling! And he 
will. Hearts like yours create happiness 
wherever they go.” 

‘¢My new home will only be a few hours 
distant,’”’ replied Rose; ‘‘I shall see you there 
often.” 

Irene sighed. She had been to the city only 
a few times since that sad day of separation 
from her husband. Could she return again 
and enter one of its bright social circles? Her 
But, love drew her too strongly. 
In less than a month after Rose became the 


great mistake—so she decided the case—and { mistress of.a stately mansion, Irene was her: 
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guest. This was just six years from the time< in reprobation—to look, “daily, on her quiet, every 

when she set up her home there, a proud and¢ changing, suffering face, was more than his failed 

happy young wife. Alas! that hearth was¢ fond heart could bear. It broke him down. and of 

desolate, “‘its bright fire quenched and gone.” § This fact, more, perhaps, than her own sad reclus 

It was best for Irene thus to get back again $ experiences, tended to sober the mind of Irene, tiring 

into a wider social sphere—to make some new and leave it almost passive under the right in- from i 

friends, and those of a class that such a woman § fluences of her wise young friend. succes 

; as Mrs. Everet would, naturally, draw around $ After the removal of Rose from the neigh- death, 
i her. Three years of suffering, and the effort ¢ borhood of Ivy Cliff, the health of Mr. Delancy conser 
Fy to lead a life of self-denial and active interest ; failed still moré rapidly, and in a few months Mrs. E 
4 in others, had wrought in Irene a great change. § the brief visits of Irene to her friend in New tain of 

The old, fashing ardor of manner was gone. § York had to be intermitted. She could no 
k If she grew animated in conversation, as she § longer venture to leave her father, even under 

i often did from temperament, her face would § the care of their faithful Margaret. A sad Gra 
" light up beautifully, but it did not show the ¢ winter for Irene succeeded. Mr. Delancy ness of 
‘q radiance of old times. Thought, more than ; drooped about until after Christmas, in a weary, of will 
; feeling, gave its living play to her countenance. ¢ listless way, taking little interest in anything, reason 

All who met her were attracted; asher history $ and bearing both physical and mental con- leading 

was known observation naturally took the $ sciousness as a burden it would be pleasant to keep b 

; form of close scrutiny. People wished to find § lay down. Early in January he had to give is poss 
a the angular and repellant sides of her character ¢ up and go to bed; and now the truth of his self-cot 
E in order to see how far she might be to blame. ¢ condition startled the mind of Irene and filled iiteres' 
E But they were not able to discover them. On‘ her with alarm. By slow, insidious encroach- Bese w 
4 the subjects of woman’s rights, domestic’ ments, that dangerous enemy, typhoid fever, was su: 
i tyranny, sexual equality, and all kindred ; had gained a lodgment in the very citadel of After h 
themes, she was guarded in speech. She never § life, and boldly revealed itself, defying the frene w 
q introduced them herself, and said but little $ healer’s art. For weeks the dim light of mor- "strengt! 
; when they formed the staple of conversation. tal existence burned with a low, wavering death o 
Even if, in three years of intimate, almost < flame, that any sudden breath of air might herself, 

daily association with Rose, she had not learned ¢ extinguish; then it grew steady again, in- in what 
: to think in some new directions on these be- é creased, and sent a few brighter rays into the and hig 
e: wildering questions, certain womanly instincts ; darkness which had gathered around Ivy Cliff. she nev 
of must have set a seal upon her lips. Not forall$ Spring found Mr. Delancy strong enough to During 
i the world would she, to a stranger—no, nor to $ sit, propped up with pillows, by the window active u 
i any new friend—utter a sentiment that could, Sof his chamber, and look out upon the newly Everet 
4 in the least degree, give color to the thought ¢ mantled trees, the green fields, and the bright next su 
BH that she wished to throw even the faintest < river flashing in the sunshine. The heart of as to ac 
a shadow of blame on Hartley Emerson. Not‘ Irene took courage again. The cloud which scheme: 
4 that she was ready to take blame to herself, or had lain upon it all winter, like a funereal pall, The f 
i give the impression that fault rested by her § dissolved, and went floating away and wasting back ag 
ie door. No. The subject was sacred to herself, ¢ itself in dim expanses. visit in 
S . and she asked no sympathy and granted no Alas, that all this sweet. promise was buta yond th 
4 confidences. There were those who sought to; mockery of hope! A sudden cold, how taken but Ros 
draw her out, who watched her face and words‘ it was almost impossible to tell, for Irene This wi 
with keen intentness when certain themes < guarded her father as tenderly as if he were the unt 
were discussed. But they were unable tos new-born infant, disturbed life’s delicate equi- great u: 
reach the penetralia of her heart. There was s § poise, and the scale turned, fatally, the wrong the har 
a chamber of record there into which no one ; way. the trou 
could enter but herself. ¢ Poor Irene! She had only staggered under could n 
Since the separation of Irene from her hus- ¢ former blows—this one struck her down. Had There w 


band, Mr. Delaney had shown signs of rapid ¢ life anything to offer now? ‘Nothing! noth- and the 
failure. His heart was bound up in his daughter, § ing!” she said in her heart, and prayed that ing goo 


who, with all her captious self-will and impul-$ she might die and be at rest with her father. seed th 
siveness, loved him with a tenderness and fer-$ Months of stupor followed this great sorrow; swelled 
vor that never knew change or eclipse. To see? then her heart began to beat again with some “It is x 


her make shipwreck of life’s dearest hopes— ¢ interest in life. There was one friend—almost Irene du 
to know that her name was spoken by hundreds< her only friend—for she now repelled nearly Cliff, wh 
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et, every one who approached her—who never } part of her time. She had useful work there, 
nis failed in hopeful, comforting, stimulating words > and in its faithful performance peace came to 
n. aud offices—who visited her frequently in her } her troubled soul. Three or four times every 
ad recluse life at Ivy Cliff, and sought with un- ; year she paid a visit to Rose, and spent, on 
1e, tiring assiduity to win her once more away § each occasion, from one to three or four weeks. 
in from its dead seclusion. And she was, at last, ¢ It could not but happen that, in these visits, 

successful. In the winter after Mr. Delancy’s § congenial friendships would be made, and ten- 
h- death, Irene, after much earnest persuasion, $ der remembrances go back with her into the 
cy consented to pass a few weeks in the city with } seclusion of her country home, to remain as 
hs Mrs. Everet. This gained, her friend was cer- 3 sweet companions in her hours of lonelinesg. 
oud tain of all the rest. It was something remarkable that, during 
no ee the six or seven years which followed Irene’s 
ler CHAPTER XXIII. separation from her husband, she had never 
ad Gradually the mind of Irene attained clear-$seen him. He was still a resident of New 
ey ness of perception as to duty, and a firmness > York, and well known as a rapidly advancing 
‘ys of will that led her to act in obedience to what } member of the bar. Occasionally his name 
ig; reason and religion taught her was right. The} met her eyes in the newspapers, as connected 
- leading idea which Mrs. Everet endeavored to ; with some important suit; but, beyond this, 
to keep before her was this :—That no happiness 5 his life was, to her, a dead letter. He might 
ive is possible except in some work that removes ; 3 be married again, for all she knew to the con- 
his self-consciousness, and fills our minds with an $ } trary. But, she never dwelt on that thought; 
led interest in the well-being of others. While} its intrusion always disturbed her, and that 
ch- Rose was at Ivy Cliff Irene acted with her, and } profoundly. 
er; was sustained by her love and companionship. ? And how was it with Hartley Emerson? 
of After her marriage and removal to New York, } Had he again tried the experiment which once 
the , lrene was left to stand alone, and this tried her 3 so signally failed? No—he had not ventured 
or strength. It was feeble. The sickness and} upon the sea whose depths held the richest 
ing death of her father drew her back again into 3 vessel he had freighted in life. Visions of 
zht herself, and for a time extinguished all interest > } loveliness had floated before him, and he had 
in- in what was on the outside. To awaken a new $ been lured by them, a few times, out of his 
the and higher life was the aim of her friend, and bse path. But he carried in his memory a 
iff. she never wearied in her generous éffotte. § picture that, when his eyes turned inward, held 
to During this winter plans were matured for ; their gaze so fixedly, that all other images 
ow active usefulness in the old spheres, and Mrs. ; grew dim or unlovely. And so, with a sigh, he 
nly Everet promised to pass as much time in the § would turn again to the old way, and move on 
ght next summer with her father, as possible, so ; as before. 
of as to act with Irene in the development of these ; But, the past wag irrevocable. ‘And shall 
ich schemes, I,” he began to say to himself, ‘‘ for this one 
all, The first warm days of stmmer found leinn 3 great error of my youth—this blind mistake— 
ing back again in her home at Ivy Cliff. Her { pass a desolate and fruitless life?” 

visit in New York had been prolonged far be-; Oftener and oftener the question was repeated 
it yond the limit assigned to it in the beginning; §in his thoughts, until it found answer in an 
ken but Rose would not consent to an earlier return. semphatic No! Then he looked around with a 
ene This winter of daily life with Mrs. Everet, in$ new interest, and went more into society. 
“i the unreserved intercourse of home, was of ¢ Soon, one fair face came more frequently be-/— 
jul great use toIrene. Affliction had mellowed all } : fore the eyes of his mind than any other face. 
ong the harder portions of her disposition, which ° § He saw it, as he sat in his law office, saw it on 

the trouble and experiences of the past few years ; the page of his book as he read in the evening, 
der could not reach with their softening influences. ; lying over the printed words and hiding from 
lad There was good soil in her mind, well prepared, $ his thoughts their meaning ; saw it in dreams. . _ t 
th- and the sower failed not in the work of seatter-, The face haunted him.} How long was this “en ttn /) DAh 
hat ing good seed upon it with a liberal hand—§ since that fatal night of discord and separation? “ — 
o seed that felt soon a quickening life, and$Ten years. So long! Yes, so long. Ten “* “~ 
OW; swelled in the delight of coming germination. ( weary years had made their record upon his 
rd It is not our purpose to record the history of } book of life and upon hers. Ten weary years! 
10 


Irene during the years of her discipline at Ivy 2 The discipline of this time’ had not worked on 
rly Cliff, where she lived, nun-like, for the larger $ either any moral deterioration. Both were yet 
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sound to the core, and both were building up } consciousness—half sleeping, half waking— 
characters based on the broad foundations of ‘ there returned to him such life-like realizations 


virtue. 


of events long ago recorded in his memory, 


Steadily that face grew into a more living ( and covered over with the dust of time, that he 


distinctness, haunting his daily thoughts and 
(nightly visions. Then new life-pulses be- 
/gan to throb in his heart; new emotions to 
{tremble over its long calm surface; new 
warmth to flow, spring-like, into the indurated 
\soil. This face, which had begun thus to 
dwell with him, was the face of a maiden, 
beautiful to look upon. He had met her often 
during a year, and from the beginning of their 
acquaintance she had interested him. If he 
erred not, the interest was mutual. From all 
points of view, he now commenced studying 
her character. Having made one mistake, he 
was fearful and guarded. Better go on a lonely 
man to the end of life, than again have his 
love-freighted bark buried in mid-ocean. 

At last, Emerson was satisfied. He had found 
the sweet being whose life could blend, in eter- 
nal oneness, with his own; and it only re- 
mained for him to say to her in words, what she 
had read as plainly as written language in his 
eyes. So far as she was concerned, no im- 
pediment existed. We will not say that she 
was ripe enough in soul to wed with this man, 
who had passed through experiences of a kind 
that always develop the character broadly and 
deeply. No, for such was not the.case. She 
was too young and inexperienced to under- 
stand him ; too narrow in her range of thought; 
too much a child. But something in her beau- 
tiful, innocent, sweet young face had won his 
heart, and in the weakness of passion, not in 
the manly strength of a deep love, he had 
bowed down to a shrine at which he could 
never worship and be satisfied. 

But even strong men are weak in woman’s 
toils, and Hartley Emerson was a captive. 

There was to be a pleasure party on one of 
the steamers that cut the bright waters of the 


started from them to full wakefulness, with a 
heart throbbing in wild tumult. Once, there 
was presented so vivid a picture of Irene that 
for some momerts he was unable to satisfy 
himself that all these ten years of loneliness 
were nota dream. He saw her as she stood 
before him on that ever-to-be-remembered 
night, and said, ‘JZ go!’ Let us turn back, 
and read the record of her appearance as he 
saw her then and now :— 

‘“‘ She had raised her eyes from the floor, and 
turned them full upon her husband. Her face 
was not so pale. Warmth had come back to the 
delicate skin, flushing it with beauty. She did 
not stand before him an impersonation of anger, 
dislike, or rebellion. There was not a repulsive 
attitude or expression. No flashing of the eyes, 
nor even the cold, diamond-glitter seen a little 
while before. Slowly turning away she left 
the room. But, to her husband, she seemed 
still standing there, a lovely vision. There had 
fallen, in that instant »f time, a sunbeam which 
fixed the image upon his memory in imperish- 
able colors.” 

Emerson groaned as he fell back upon his 
pillow, and shut his eyes. What would he not 
then have given for one full draught of Lethe’s 
fabled waters. 

Morning came at last, its bright beams dis- 
persing the shadows of night; and with it 
came back the warmth of his new passion, and 
his purpose on that day, if the opportunity 
came, to end all doubt by offering the maiden 
his hand—we do not say heart; for of that he 
was not the full possessor. 

The day opened charmingly ; and the plea- 
sure-party were on the wing betimes. Emerson 
felt a sense of exhilaration as the steamer 
passed out from her moorings, and glided with 


fair Hudson, and Emerson and the maiden ? easy grace along the city front. He stood upon 
CWhose face was now his daily companion, were / her deck, with a maiden’s hand resting on his 
to be of the number. He felt that the time had § arm, the touch of which, though light as the 
come for him to speak, if he meant to speak at } pressure of a flower, was felt with strange dis- 


all—to say what was in his thought, or turn 
aside and let another woo and win the lovely 
being imagination had already pictured as the 
sweet companion of his. future home. The 
night that preceded this excursion was a sleep- 
less one for Hartley Emerson. Questions and 
doubts, scarcely defined in his thoughts before, 
pressed themselves upon him, and demanded 


tinctness. The shadows of the night, which 
had brooded so darkly over his spirit, were 
gone, and only a dim remembrance of the 
gloom remained. Onward the steamer glided, 
sweeping by the crowded line of buildings, and 
moving grandly along through palisades of 
rock on one side, and picturesque landscapes 
on the other, until bolder scenery stretched 


a solution. The past came up with a vividness‘ away, and mountain barriers raised them- 
not experienced for years. In states of semi- ¢ selves against the blue horizon, 
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There were a large number of passengers on>a pale, calm face, were before him for a 
board, scattered over the decks, or lingering in ? moment—then they vanished in the crowd. 
the cabins, as inclination prompted. The ob- 3 But, he knew them, though ten years lay be- 
server of faces and character had field enough 5 tween the last vision and this. 
for study. But Hartley Emerson was not in- The words that were on his lips died un- 
elined to read in the book of character on this spoken. He could not have uttered them if 
occasion. One subject occupied his thoughts life or death hung on the issue. No—no—no. 
to the exclusion of all others. There had come 2 A dead silence followed. ; 

a period that was full of interest, and fraught? ‘‘ Are you ill?” asked his companion, looking 
with momentous consequences which must ex- ; at him anxiously. ; 

tend through all of his after years. He saws ‘‘No—O no,” he replied, trying to rally 
little but the maiden at his side—thought of 5 himself. 

little but his purpose to ask her to walk with ‘But you are ill, Mr. Emerson. How pale 
him, a soul-companion, in the journey of life. pee cesee " i : 

During the first hour there was a constant ‘‘ It will pass off in a moment. e spoke 
moving to and fro, and the taking up of new > with an effort to appear self-possessed. ‘Let 
positions by the passengers—a hum and buzz 2 us goon deck,” he added, rising. “There are 
of conversation—laughing—exclamations—gay { 4 great many people in the cabin, and the at- 
talk and enthusiasm. Then a quieter tone pre- ; mosphere is oppressive.” 
vailed. Solitary individuals took places of} A dead weight fell upon the maiden’s heart 
observation; groups seated themselves in plea- > as “ arose agg og - deck 7 ete “ of 
sant circles to chat, and couples drew away } Mr. Emerson. e had noticed his sudden 
into cabins or retired places, or continued the ; pause = rt: the peng so in- 
promenade. stant she was holding her breath for his next 

Among the latter were Emerson and his § words, but did not observe the object, a sight 
eompanion. Purposely he had drawn the fair § of which had wrought on him so remarkable a 
girl away from their party, in order to get the 5 change. They walked nearly the entire length 
opportunity he desired. He did ot mean . ; . the boat oe 2 on yes 7a or 
startle her with an abrupt proposal here, in the 3 Emerson spoke. He then remarked on the 
very eye of observation, but to advance toward boldness of the scenery, and pointed out inter- 
the object by slow approaches, marking well } esting localities; but in so absent and preoccu- 
the effect. of his words, and receding the mo- pied a way that his companion listened without 
ment he saw that, in beginning to comprehend replying. In a little while he managed to get 
him, her mind showed repulsion or marked j into the neighborhood of three or four of their 
disturbance. ; party, with whom he left her, and moving 

Thus it was with them when the boat entered ; away, took a position on the upper deck, just 
the highlands and swept onward with wind- over the gangway from which the landings. 
like speed. They were in one of the gorgeously } were made. Here he remained until the boat 
furnished cabins, sitting together on a sofa. } came to at a pier on which his feet had stepped. 
There had been earnest talk, but on some sub- ; lightly many, many times. Ivy Cliff was only 
ject of taste. Gradually, Emerson changed ‘a little way distant, hidden from view by a belt 
the theme, and began approaching the one Sof forest trees. The ponderous machinery 
nearest to his heart. Slight embarrassment 5 stood still, the plunging wheels stopped their 
followed ; his voice took on a different tone ; } muffled roar, and in the brooding silence that 
it was lower, tenderer, more deliberate and ; followed three or four persons stepped on the 
impressive. He leaned closer, and the maiden ; plank which had been thrown out, and passed 
did not retire. She understood him, and was 3 to the shore. A single form alone fixed the 
waiting the pleasure of his speech with heart- 3 Seyes of Hartley Emerson. He would have 
throbbings that seemed as if they must bes known it, on the instant, among a thousand. 
audible in his ears ‘as well as her own. It was that of Irene. Her step was slow, like 

The time had come. Everything was propi- } one abstracted in mind, or like one in feeble 
tious. The words that would have sealed his } health. . After gaining the landing she stood 
fate and hers were on his oe when, looking still, and turned toward the boat, when their 
up, he knew not why, but under an impulse of } eyes met again—met, and held each other by a 
the moment, he met two calm eyes resting upon § spell which neither had power to break. The 
him with an expression that sent the blood 5 > fastenings were thrown off, the engineer rung 
leaping back to his heart. Two calm eyes, and } his bell; there was a clatter of machinery, a 

ToL. xv.—23 
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> 
rush of waters, and the boat glanced onwards. 3 and rimless, was set down on a thick, tangled 
Then Irene started like one suddenly aroused ; heap of hair; he wore a blue cotton shirt, and 


from sleep, and walked rapidly away. 5 an old patched pair of trowsers, his face and 
And thus they met for the first time after a 5 3 hands were begrimed and sooty from his recent 
separation of ten years! labor, and though he added a great deal to the 
[70 BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] effect of the picture, he was a dirty, ragged, 


poverty-stricken spectacle. 
‘ “‘There’s nobody else in the shop, but per- 
“A HUNDRED DOLLARS.” haps I can tell what’s hurt him,”’ “aia the Sal 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. answering the girl’s question in a straightfor- 
CHAPTER I. ward, respectful way, that somehow would 

““My pony has grown very lame coming } have made you turn and look at him again. 
down the road, so I stopped here to see if any- } She did; the boy’s reply, and not his appear- 
body could tell me what is the matter.” 2 ance, must have decided her, for she answered 

She had one of those bright young voices ja little doubtfully, “Well, I shall be ‘much 
that slid along the words as lightly as one of 2 obliged to you if you will look and see, as I 
Moore’s poems slides into some sweet air. hate to keep on, he limps so.” 

I despair of conveying that picture to you The boy came forward. ‘‘ Which foot is it?” 
with any painting of my pen, and yet it was $ he asked. 
such a perfect one, so full of fine shades and ‘The right fore-foot.” 
contrasts, so real, so impromptu, yet so per-> ‘‘He wont kick, will he?” 
fected, that I cannot pass by it. ; “Oh, no, he’s perfectly gentle. You're s 

In the frontispiece, then, was the girl speaker, § 5 good horse, aren’t you, Valiant?” and she 
with one hand grasping a small silver-mounted 5 > 3 stroked the glossy neck of the animal with her 
riding-whip, and the fingers of the other closed $ small hand, while the boy raised his leg and 
over her bridle. examined it carefully. 

She was a pretty creature, whose life must ‘‘He’s stuck a nail into it, and it hurts 
have hovered somewhere about its fourteenth 2 him.” 
year, with a sweet, delicate face, where smiles *‘ Qh, dear, what shall I do ?” 
were forever sliding in and out, chasing them- ‘““T guess I can take it out for you. I’ve 
selves up into the deep blue eyes, and round > seen Uncle Jake do it a good many times.” 
among the dimples that sat by the small, coral 3 But wont it hurt him?” 
mouth. Her features were clear and soft, but} ‘‘Not much; not half so much as it does 
with nothing of that doll look which one often 3 now.” 
meets with in girls of her age, and which is} ‘‘ Well, then, I should like to have you try.” 
more repellant than almost any conceivable} Ina few moments the boy returned with an 
degree of homeliness, especially to a shrewd 3 old pair of forceps. ‘‘Hadn’t you better get 
observer, who is tolerably certain what sort of 3 off?” he said; ‘‘ most horses are likely to rear 
‘a woman it prophesies. $ and kick afore the nail comes out.” 

The girl wore a simple black riding dress, ; «Oh, I’m not in the least afraid,” and she sat 
whose heavy folds almost swept the grass, and 3 still, now watching the boy as he set about the 
the little dainty riding cap with its solitary } operation, now stroking her pony’s glossy 
sable plume brushing her shoulder, gave a > neck, and exclaiming, in a voice of great con- 
certain dignity and picturesqueness to the cern—‘‘ its too bad—there’s a good Valiant. 
bright face and small figure. She sat her horse } Does the dreadful nail hurt him ?” 
with easy, natural grace. He was a small, ; And the beautiful animal stood perfectly 
‘black, glossy, beautiful Canadian pony, and} quiet while the boy was extracting the nail, 
‘his large, bright eyes had in them a look of ; only two or three times during the operation he 
-almost human intelligence. groaned a low groan, that was like a suffering 
5 
5 
3 
3 








In the background was a blacksmith’s shop, } human being’s, and which elicited a fresh 
or shed, ‘as the little, old, sooty, tumble-down } caress, and new expressions of sympathy from 
his mistress. 

At last the boy held up the nail triumphantly. 


structure had better been denominated. 

A boy stood in the’door of this building, 
holding a horse shoe in one hand, for he had «¢ There it is |” 
sprung from the forge where he was heating it, 
at the girl’s summons; he was small for his ? thing ! 
years, which were fifteen. A straw hat, ragged ; ‘Oh, yes he will. 


‘Dear me! what a great, crooked, ugly 
I’m afraid he’ll never get over it.” 
I’ve known lots of horses 
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that did. You'll only have to let him lay quiet ) dazzling showers, as though they were golden 


for two or three days.” 

“How much must I pay you?” and she 
slipped her hand into the pocket of her dress. 

The boy lifted his eyes to the girl, and she 
noticed for the first time what large, bright, 
intelligent eyes they were, of a misty sort of 
brown hue, which fairly redeemed and spiritu- 
alized the begrimed face. 

‘I shant charge you anything. 
for any pay,” said the boy. 

I believe persons who possess ‘grace of 
isoul,” who are inately gentle, fine grained, 
have usually an intuitive recognition of this 
in others. The girl looked down on the tat- 
tered dress and the begrimed face, with a new 
curiosity and respect. 

‘«‘J—I wish you would let me pay you,” she 
said hesitatingly, as she would to some one 
who had placed her under an obligation, and 
whom she half feared would take offence at her 
offer. 

The boy half smiled. ‘I didn’t expect to 
have you, though. It didn’t take me but a 
moment.” 

“Well, you have done me a great favor, 
and I am more obliged to you than I can say.” 

“You are very weleomc,” and a flush of 
pleasure stole up the soiled face. 

“But if you wont let me pay you, you must 
let me do you a favor in turn sometime, if I 
can. Wont you promise me this?” 

“Yes, I will.” 


buds and blossoms showered from unseen 
boughs upon him. 





! 
CHAPTER II, ‘ 
‘Oh, Charlie, you are a great bother! - Just 
see, now, how you’ve tangled my silk!” and 
she drew away the spool from the youth’s 


I don’t wish } fingers, and playfully doubled up her white 


hand, and held it threateningly in his face, 
when she saw the tangles he had made in the 
crimson skein. 

‘Well, Eva, you know I shant be here only 
two days longer, so you can comfort yourself 
by thinking your trial is almost over.” 

‘‘T shall think, instead, that you’ll have to 
go without your purse if you don’t let this silk 
alone,” disentangling the knots. 

‘¢ How much have you got done ?” 

“‘Oh, only about half,” and she held up a 
mass of fringes, and tassels, and embroidery, 
with silver beads flashing in and out of the 
crimson netting. 

‘“<Tt’s beautiful, Eva,” said the youth, finger- 
ing it admiringly. 

It was a warm, luscious, misty autumn 
morning, full of sleepy sunshine and dozing 
winds, and Evelyn Lenard and her cousin, 
Charles Dean, sat near the open window of the 
south sitting-room of Squire Lenard’s large 
gray stone house on the hill. It was a broad, 
stately, substantial residence, and it looked 


“You musn’t forget now, for I shant, and I? over ample grounds, laid out with taste and 


am in sober earnest. 
in any way just come and tell me, and I’ll do 
it.” 

“But I shant know where to find you.” 

“Oh, I forgot; my name is Evelyn Lenard, 
and I live at Squire Lenard’s, in the great 
cream-colored house on the hill at Rockwood. 
It’s only about three miles from here.” 

‘“‘T’ve seen the house,” answered the boy. 

“Well, if you ever want to see me you'll 
find me there. Now, will you tell me your 
name ?” 

“Leonard Hughes. 
to you for your offer.” 

“You haven’t any reason to be. 
noon.” 

““Good afternoon,” and she rode off; and 
the boy stood still and watched her as her 
figure grew smaller down the road, with the 


I’m very much obliged 


Good after- 


If I can ever serve you ? wealth, and beyond these to meadows mounted 


with silver streams; and still farther off, to 
great hills with hoods of mist fluted close 
round their foreheads. 

Charles Dean had just touched his seven- 
teenth: year; he was fitting for college, and 
his mother was the squire’s only sister. He 
was a slender, dark, handsome youth, good- 
natured and intelligent, though a life of indul- 
gence and luxury had not developed the best 
part of his character. He came to his uncle’s 
to pass part of every summer vacation, and 
was very fond of his cousin, Evelyn Lenard. 

But while the cousins were sitting together 
that morning, and Charles watched the girl’s 
needles and fingers flash in and out of their 
work, the door suddenly opened, and a ser- 
vant thrust her head inside. 

‘‘Miss Evelyn, there’s a boy here says he 


summer sunset setting her in @ gorgeous wants to see you.” 


framework of red and gold. 2 


*¢ What can he want? How does he look ?” 


The boy picked up the shoe and returned to ? putting down her work. 
the anvil, and the sparks rose and fell in‘ 


“Not like much of anybody; but he 
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wouldn’t tell me his errand; he says he must understood, the antagonism betwixt his char- 
see you.” acter and theirs, for Leonard was a quiet, 
«1 can’t imagine who it is.” thoughtful boy, and loved long rambles in the 
“Some beggar, most likely. I'll go and § woods, and to read old books and newspapers, 
send him off,” said Charles Dean, lazily lifting ¢ instead of the noisy sports of the blacksmith’s 
his graceful figure from the lounge. robust children. 
‘“‘I forgot, Miss Evelyn,” said the servant, For the last year or two his home had become 
reopening the door, “to tell you that the boy § quite intolerable to him, and he had enter- 


said his name was Leonard Hughes.” tained many thoughts of leaving it, but he was 
‘«¢ Oh, I know who it is now,’ springing up ? an ignorant “‘ country boy,” without friends or 
with animation. money, and he had nowhere to go. 


‘«‘ And I should like to know what he’s come§ But a couple of weeks ago, while he was 
to take you away from me for,” added her ( working at the anvil, the memory of Evelyn’s 
cousin, looking as though he should be quite ? promise had suddenly flashed into his mind, 
willing to accompany her. and—— 

But Eva hurried away without speaking. All this, in substance, Leonard Hughes re- 

She found Leonard Hughes in the front hall; § lated to the squire’s daughter that morning, 
he had evidently taken a good deal of pains in { and if you had seen his bright, honest face, 
preparing himself for this interview. His face 2 and listened to his words, you would no more 
and hands were perfectly clean, and he wore a ) have doubted them than she did. 
faded brown coat and black cap; on the “And so you plucked up courage, at last, 
whole, his appearance was considerably im- {and came to me?” said the girl, taking up the 


proved. words where Leonard had left them off. 
“Good morning,” in that bright, cordial ‘‘Yes; that’s it.” 

way which at once relieved his embarrassment. ‘¢ Well, what in the world would you like to 

‘I knew who it was as soon as the girl told }do—if you had your choice, I mean?” 

me your name.” ‘¢T should like to go to school—but, I haven’t 
«Did you?’ his face brightening at once; ) any money, or any way to get any, only I 

‘<T was afraid you’d forget.” thought I’d come and tell you this, and perhaps 
‘“‘Oh, no. I haven’t forgotten what I pro-§ you’d know of some place where I could go 

mised you, either.” and work very hard, and study a little. Can 


But. the boy did not answer. He only sat 2 you think of any?” and the deep brown eyes 
still, awkwardly twisting his brown fingers } asked the question more eagerly even, than the 


amongst each other. lips did. 
‘‘Come, now, don’t be afraid. Whatever it “I'll try,” answered the squire’s daughter, 
is, speak if out.” ‘though I can’t think of any now.” 


And then Leonard Hughes gained courage, «‘Thank you,” said Leonard Hughes, rising 
and told his story to his sympathetic listener. 5 up, atid his face said something more. 
It was a sad, sad tale, for he was an orphan, ‘“<It will take me a little time to do anything 
without a friend or a dollar in the world. His2for you, but suppose you come here next 
mother and father had died before he could ) Wednesday morning and ask for me?” 
remember them, and his uncle, the “village ‘“‘T’ll come, unless we have some job on 
blacksmith,” had taken him into his own hand.” 
family. He was a coarse, harsh man, with a ‘¢Good morning,” and the squire’s daughter 
termagant for a wife, and half a dozen noisy, 2 slipped her small, dimpled hand, into the hard, 
obstreperous children. His life had come up > brown one of the little blacksmith. 
to its fifteenth year, amid these harsh surround- ‘¢Well, Eva, I should like to know what 
ings and associations, and his uncle had de- {that boy wanted that he kept you so long,” 
termined to bring him up to the blacksmith’s 2 said Charles Dean a little pettishly, when his 
trade. cousin returned. 
_ But of late the boy’s soul had utterly revolted “Oh, just a little matter of business,” an- 
at the work to which he was destined; he had § swered the girl, without observing his tones; 
not revealed his abhorrence of the business to ? and she sat down and took up her work quietly; 
his uncle, or any of the family, as it would 2 and there was a thoughtful, abstracted expres- 
only bring down a world of invective and § sion on her face. 
ridicule upon his head, for he was no favorite The young man watched her in silence for 
amongst his relatives, as they felt, rather than ¢ awhile, at last he caught her chin in the hol- 
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low of his hand, and holding it up, said, ‘tell 
me, coz, what is the matter?” 

“I don’t know but I better. Perhaps you? ‘Come in, my child.” 


CHAPTER III. 
There was a faint rap at the library door. 


weve 


can help me.” ; Squire Lenard looked up as his daughter 
“I'll promise to, if it’s possible,” replied her ; entered. He was writing, and the table at 
cousin. Swhich he sat was strewn with books and 


And so Evelyn told the story of her first in- $ $ papers. He was a tall, portly gentleman, with 
terview with the blacksmith’s nephew, and of }a stern, cold face and manner. Everybody: 
the pitiful tale which she had heard from his > called him a hard man, at least everybody who 
lips that morning. $ went to him for sympathy or help. 

At first Charles Dean was disposed to make ; He was a very rich man, but he never had 
a joke of the whole thing, but his cousin’s } any kind words, never reached a helping hand 
earnestness stopped this. 3 to the struggling or.the sinning; in short, he 

“Don’t, Charlie; I want to do that boy } was a proud, cold, selfish man. 
some good, and I want you, in remembrance’ But there was one flower which shed its 
of your promise, to help me.” perfume about the arid desert of Squire Le- 

He had generous impulses that could be $ nard’s life, and that was his love for the only 
easily stimulated. ‘‘ Well, Eva, what is it you? child his wife had brought him before they 
want me to do?” ; covered her fair head with the green wrappings 

“Don’t you know of some school which he ; of May. 
could enter and work for his board? I guess 3 Evelyn’s memories of her mother were a few 
I could raise the money, some way, to pay for > 3 faint strands which linked the parent and 
his tuition.” 3 child together, for Mrs. Lenard had never 

Charlie sat in a brown study for the next } seen the fourth birthday of her daughter. 
five minutes; at last he broke out: ‘I’ve? She was a gentle, graceful, fragile woman, 
thought of a capital plan. There’s my old? almost a score of years younger than her 
teacher, Mr. Daniels, he’ll take the boy, I’m } husband, and Evelyn had inherited something 


almost certain.” Sof the sweetness and grace of her mother’s 
“And when will you see him?” very ‘ character. 

eagerly. $ Squire Lenard looked up, and his face soft- 
«Just as soon as I get back.” ¢ ened as his fair childcame toward him. “Well, 


“Oh, Charlie; you’re such a harum-scarum ) what is it, Eva?” for her face was full of a 
fellow, I’m afraid you'll forget it as soon as } petition as she seated herself on his knee, and 
you get among your classmates.” ¢run up her small fingers in his iron-gray hair. 

“No I shant,” drawing out some ivory tab- 3 “You know next week is my birthday, 
lets and a gold pencil, and scribbling on them 3 papa.” 
for a moment; ‘I'll see Mr. Daniels the very 3 $ ‘Js it possible? How time flies!” 
day that I get baek. He’s a very generous 3 “Yes; I shall be fifteen next week, and you 
man, and always likes to help poor boys to an $ , ’ know you'll make me a birthday present then ?” 
education ; penny I happen to be a great > ‘* How do I know it, Pussy ?” 
favorite with him.” “Oh, because you can’t help it,” with a 

So it was all duly arranged between the2shake of the golden hair and the head it 
cousins before dinner. ¢crowned with its abundant beauty. ‘And 

Charles Dean was true to his word. The 3 2 now, papa, instead of the present I want that 
third day of his return Evelyn received a let- 3 2 you should give me some money ?” 
ter from him, stating that his application had $ «What in the world do you want with 
been so far successful that Mr. Daniels had >? money ?” 
agreed to receive the boy into his school for a “IT can’t tell you—it’s a secret, but I want 
hundred dollars the first year, and if he proved 2 g it more than I can tell.” 
capable and energetic, to permit him after-} ‘You do, eh? Well, how much will satisfy 
ward to defray his expenses by his own exer- 3 your little ladyship?” 
tions. § «A hundred dollars.” 

And Evelyn Lenard read this letter over; “Whew! what an extravagant girl she is!” 
three times, with a strange seriousness on her “T can’t help it, papa. I wont ask you for 
sweet face. Suddenly it cleared up. “’ll} a dollar more in an age; but it’s my birthday 
go right off to papa and ask him,” she} present, you know.” 
said, Squire Lenard opened a small compartment 
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2 
in his writing-table, and took out five twenty ) the speaker’s name, but I’ll promise you a 
dollar coins, and slipped the shining pieces } banquet which it will not do to lose.” 





into Eva’s hand. 
“She'll ruin her fether one of these days, if 
she goes on after this fashion,” he said, 
‘*No she wont, either,” putting her white 
arms round his neck and kissing him. 





They were sitting together in the parlor 
alone—the gentleman and the two ladies. 

Both were young and both were beautiful; 
she who answered the gentleman was a stately 


“Qh, { brunette, with brown eyes and oval features. 


papa, I thank you as many times as there are (I think that the mouth was somewhat cold and 

? proud in repose, but it could nestle into smiles 
— ¢ which told their own story of the good and 

“Ts all this really mine!” and Leonard loving heart beneath them. 

Hughes looked at the money which Evelyn? The other lady sat by the table quite absorbed 
Lenard had slipped into his brown hand, and 2 in the book she was reading, and looking on 
then in the bright face of the girl before him, 5 her you would have thought of a lily opening 
with that strange, bewildered gaze which one § its luscious life amid still, deep currents in the 


dollars here !” 





wears waking out from unconsciousness, 
«Yes, Leonard, it’s all yours; and I wrote 

to Cousin Charlie to engage the place for you 

next week. I’ve got Jane, our seamstress, to 


shadow of great mountains. 

Ten years had gone over Evelyn Lenard, 
and if you had linked that day when she sat 
on her horse before the blacksmith’s shop with 


promise she’ll fix over a couple of suits of ( this night, you would hardly have believed it, 


clothes for you that he left here, I’m sure 


they’ll fit you nicely.” 
The young blacksmith tried to answer, but 


for the child-look had not gone off her face, 
though it had softened and matured. 
The squire had been dead for three of these 


the words broke down against his teeth, his ? years; he had engaged in some heavy mining 


face worked, and at last he burst into tears. 


speculations, which had greatly disappointed 


‘‘Why, now, I didn’t suppose you’d take it ) him, and his chagrin and anxiety brought on 
like that, when everything turned out so $ the fever of which he died. 


nicely!” but it was quite an effort for her to 


Evelyn was the sole heiress to his property, 


get the words out fairly, and her eyes shone ? but -his speculations had well nigh ruined the 
with something that was not a laugh, this; squire, and only a few thousands fell to his 


time. 


“Miss Evelyn,” said the boy, recovering § 


{ daughter, enough, however, to support her 


comfortably and independently, and she had 


himself in a moment—and there was a kind of ? removed to the city and resided with her Cousin 


solemn dignity in his manner—‘‘I can’t tell 
you that I thank you for this money you’ve 
lent me, but I shall prove it to you some day.” 

‘Oh, I don’t lend it—it’s a gift, you know.” 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘No, I shall pay 
you sometime,” and a little flush kindled under 
his brown cheeks. 

“Well, we wont talk about that now. 
You’re sure your uncle wont oppose your 
igoing °” 

“«He’ll be ready enough to get rid of me, 
for he’s often said that I didn’t earn the salt 
to my porridge.” 

“Well, he’ll ony. something quite different 
some day, I fancy.” 

The boy did not answer, but there flashed 
up on his, face, and settled down on his thin 
lips, a prophecy of his future. 

CHAPTER IV, 

‘«Oome, girls, put on your things.” 

«1 don’t believe it will pay to go, Charlie.” 

“‘Oh, yes it will, Mary. 
finest lecture in the course to-night. 


We're to have the 
I forget 


Charles ever since his marriage, which trans- 
pired soon after the death of his uncle. 

‘‘T don’t believe the lecture will be half as 
good as my book,” said Evelyn, as she closed 
her volume half reluctantly. 

“You'll think differently when you return; 
but it wont do to delay, for the house will be 
crowded,” answered the gentleman. 

The lecture was closed, and the young 
speaker sat down with an air of exhaustion, 
while the plaudits of his hearers fairly shook 
the lofty building. 

The lecture had not been simply a grand 
effort at oratorical display, dazzling and over- 
whelming the hearers with brilliant and start- 
ling rhetoric, but its sound logic, its grasp of 
thought, its intellectual air, were all embodied 
in simple, earnest, forcible language. His 
imagination was rather clear and erystalline 
than fervid and tropical, more like a limpid 
brook than a rushing torrent, though his pero- 
ration was set with many gorgeous arabesques 
of thought. 
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But what was more than all the rest, was‘ the young cousins were profuse in their ejacu- 
the moral power of the lecture. None of that $ lations of surprise and delight, but Evelyn sat 
vast audience had listened to it without being‘ very quiet, with her blue eyes on the hands 
stimulated to a higher life and nobler purposes, ? which she had folded in her lap, only murmur- 
and all must have felt anew the sublime beauty § ing occasionally to herself, ‘‘Who could have 
and grandeur of that truth, that there was a ¢ believed it!” 
living God reigning in all the affairs of nations; Leonard Hughes was true to his promise. 
and of men—taking counsel of none, but out‘ He called to see Evelyn Lenard before the 
of his own “ infinite leisure” going on calmly { week was out, and very often afterward, for 
and serenely above all the storms and darkness he had much to tell her of the long, long 
of time, to the accomplishment of His own } struggles betwixt poverty and the desires and 
blessed purposes of peace and good will to $ purposes which never grew faint or wavered in 
man. his soul, and of his final triumph. 

“Well, Eva, you’re not sorry you left your And Evelyn listened to his story until the 
book to-night?” tears stood still on her cheeks as she murmured, 

“Oh, no; this lecture has done me good,‘ ‘‘Oh, Mr. Hughes, I don’t see how you ever 
Charlie.” held out and conquered all these obstacles and 

They were passing slowly out amid the § trials.” 
crowd, when the young lawyer made this re-$ ‘God helped me,” said the young man} 
mark to his cousin, and it happened that they é solemnly ; ‘they have made a better, stronger | 
were on one side of the platform, and just in < man of me.” 
view of the speaker, who was now surrounded A smile leaped through her tears. ‘Just | 
by several gentlemen. {as mine will, I hope, make a better, stronger 

His glance suddenly swept on them, and it § woman of me.” 
halted at Evelyn Lenard’s face. A change One afternoon in the late spring, when the 
came over him, he leaned forward, and there 2 sunbeams fluttered about the walls like golden 
was a breathless interrogation of her face. | ¢ winged birds, and the pulses of the earth 

Then, with a hasty apology, he sprang out $ were full of the stir and expectation of sum- 
and intercepted the lady and her cousins at the ; mer, Leonard Hughes and Evelyn Lenard sat 


door. s alone by one of the front windows in her parlor. 
“Excuse me, madam, but do I have the ‘‘I am expecting to leave town day after to- 
honor of addressing Miss Evelyn Lenard?” morrow,” said the gentleman, breaking a long 


“That is my name, sir,” and the faces of pause which, somehow, had slipped into their 
the three told their bewilderment and sur- ? conversation, ‘‘and I cannot do this without 
prise. paying a debt which I have owed you quite too 

«And you do not know me?” long now.” 

Evelyn Lenard looked into the thin face, ‘‘ What debt, Mr. Hughes?” 

“so bright about the eyes, so sharply cuts ‘‘That hundred dollars I borrowed of you 
around the mouth,” and over the lithe, slender §so many years ago. I have been computing 
figure. {the interest which has accumulated on it. 

‘‘T do not remember you, sir.” ¢ Will you please see whether that is right?” 

“I fancied that you would, though probably ¢ and he laid a roll of bank-notes in the lady’s 
the years have changed me more than. they § lap. 
have you. But you have not forgotten the$ Her face flushed. ‘Oh, Mr. Hughes, take 
name of Leonard Hughes, the blacksmith’s $ back this money. I do not want it.” 
nephew ?” $ « But I owe it to you, and——” 

Her face suddenly leaped into redognition, § ‘‘No you don’t. It pains me to have you 
and placing her little hands in his, she said, insist on this, when you know I did no more 
with the tears thrilling her eyes, ‘‘Oh, I am ¢ than you would for me.” 
glad to see you, Mr. Hughes!” “I hate to pain you, Miss Lenard,” said 

There was little time for speech or congratu- , Leonard Hughes, looking on the girl with his 
lation then, but Mr. Hughes was presented to $ bright, deep-set eyes, until she sheltered: her 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean, and receiving their ad- § own under her golden lashes, ‘‘ but somehow, 
dress, promised to call before the week was ( this heavy obligation chafes me, and I want te 
over. feel that it is cancelled.” _ 

And after they had learned the wnole story ‘‘Well, you may feel that,” laying the money 
of their cousin’s acquaintance with the lecturer, § on his knee, 
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‘<I can’t, unless youtake the money; unless— § possession of my soul, and it was in Madrid 
yes, there is one other way in which I might § that I found the object of my adoration; but 
be made to feel no longer the obligation.” not without the loss of my juvenile illusion. 

‘‘What way is that?” her blue eyes filled ? Believe me, gentlemen, the man who can satisfy 
with wonder. all his wishes has no more enjoyment. Keep the 

«Will you promise to consent—no, it isn’t ¢ way you have entered on, I advise you. Roths- 


fair to ask you without explaining.” child’s celebrity will cease on the day of his 
“[ will promise if I can,” with her low, $death. Immortality can be earned, but not 
quick laugh slipping out of her lips. bought. Here are before you the busts of 


He bent down his head to hers and whis- $men who have gloriously cultivated liberal 
pered, “‘ You must take the hundred dollars or 3 arts; their busts I have met with throughout 
give me this,” seizing her hand and closing his ¢ the whole of Europe; but nowhere have I found 
fingers tightly over it. a statue erected in memory of a man who has de- 

She knew what he meant, but she did not § voted his life to making money. To-day I speak 
move or stir. to you with my feelings of twenty-two years, 

‘‘ Evelyn, which shall it be?” half releasing § for in your company I have forgotten I am a 
her hand. banker, and only thought of my youth and 

It nestled softly back into his again, and }days of gay humor.”’ There is a sequel to 
Leonard Hughes was answered. the above. It seems that the dinner was con- 
cocted in order to hoax the banker. His good 
HAPPINESS FROM A BANKER’S STAND-§ sense and earnestness, however, prevailed over 

POINT. the wit of his merry hosts, and instead of find- 

The “London Spectator” gives us a good ¢ ing in him a butt for laughter, he won their 
story:—‘A very curious dinner has just $.respect and admiration.” 
taken place in Madrid, and a private letter 
gives us areport. Weshould scarcely venture }“WE SEE THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY.” 
to meddle with anything so unpretending, but BY MRS. C. M. LANDON. 
for the thoughts that were uttered there, re- Summer’s soft, warm arms enclasp me, 
markable alike in their source, and in their Winter’s dirge is in my ear, 
westhetical tendency. The eminent banker, And though crowned with holiest blessings, 
M. Salamanca, receives at his table, every Still my heart is cold with fear ; 
Thursday, politicians and journalists of the For the radiant beams of morning 
Moderate party. To this weekly courtesy Oft in storm-clouds disappear 
twelve gacetilleros (journalists) recently re- 
sponded by inviting their opulent host to an 
entertainment of their own, at one of the 
modest restaurants of the Spanish capital. 
The invitation was accepted, and the dinner 
took place, the cost of the feast being eight 
reals, or one shilling and ninepence a head. 
Our correspondent takes up the tale :—‘ In- 
stead of the basket of flowers usually placed 
at the centre of the table, stood a pyramid of 
books, surrounded by the busts of Calderon, 
Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and Velasques. The 
dinner has been more than modest, and I would 
never have troubled yon with it were it not for 
™M. Salamanca’s speech, which, I think, is 
worthy to be reproduced :—*‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, “about twenty-five years from this time 
the old and threadbare cassock of Salamanca, 
then a student in the university of Granada, 
might be among the oldest and most worn cas- 
socks of his comrades. When my education Olt our hearts are cold with fKear— 
was completed I proceeded to Malaga, and Dreading, lest the beams cf morning 
made myself a gacetillero (journalist) of the Should in storm-clouds disappear. 

Avisador Malagueno. The love of gold took’ Longwood, Mo., Feb. 24th, 1860 
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While life’s full, harmonious numbers 
Thrill the palpitating air, 

Treads my soul with faltering footsteps 
In the valleys of Despair; 

For I know that Death’s high standard 
Is uplifted everywhere. 


Oh! my loved ones; ye whose presence 
Is the life of life to me; 

Well I-know the sands are passing, 
Falling, wasting silently ; 

And our barque the strand is nearing 
Of the great Eternal Sea. 


Now my soul expands. Oh! blessing, 
That Eternity is ours, 

Here, so strong the earthly fetters 
That enslave our nobler powers, 

That we seldom catch the glory 
Of the everlasting bowers. 

Thus, while Summer’s arms enfold us, 
Winter’s dirge is in our ear, 

And though crowned with holiest blessings, 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AT THE PALINGS. ‘ not seem more than sixteen; and you thought of a 
de vient, cowniern ? half opened rose, when you looked on her. Her 
golden hair fell in bright curls about her face, and 

(Coneluded.) ‘ her blue eyes were like a stream full of morning 

Ten years have passed. It was a ripe, golden 2 sunbeams. 

October morning, full of sleepy winds and of silver) The gentleman who walked between these ladies 
mists on the mountains. ; was a young, fine-looking man, and his resemblance 

An old man stood by the front gate of a large, 5 to the younger one could not be mistaken. 
ample old-fashioned stone house in the old town of§ Just as they passed the gate, the girl inadver- 
Woodstock, and looked off to the meadows, which } tently dropped her handkerchief, for she was talk- 
lay like great green sheets spread before him, with ? ing eagerly, and the three were passing on, when a 
a white ruling of silver streams. You would have § soft voice arrested their attention. 
liked that old man’s face; it had a gentle, placid } “‘Miss, Miss, you have dropped your handker- 
look, which told at once that the heart beneath was ) chief.” 
full of the peace and trust of a good old age. They all turned and looked on the lady. She was 

The sleepy winds scattered the snowy locks about ? standing just outside the gate, with the missing 
the old man’s forehead, as flakes of snow are driven > article in her hand. 
about by light gusts in the spring; and there was a “TI am very much obliged to you, ma’am,” an- 
smile in his dim gray eyes, as he looked off on that ? swered the girl, as she received her handkerchief 
fair landscape, laid asleep in the arms of the Octo- > with a smile. 
ber sunshine. A pair of light feet glanced suddenly “Of what are you thinking, Anhie?” asked the 
along the gravel walks leading from the front gate 2 gentleman, after they had resumed their walk. 
to the house, and a young girl stood at the old man’s “That I have seen that young lady’s face some- 
side. where, Frank; I am certain of it.” 

“Uncle Warren,” the low, sweet voice slid along “Tt struck me as being very familiar; I too have 
the words, “I was afraid that you might take cold, § surely seen one like it somewhere.” 
and so I brought out your hat.” “Nonsense; it’s a mere fancy of yours, Frank 

“You are a good, thoughtful little girl, Alice,” ) Whipple,” said the lady, who walked on the gentle- 
said the old man, as he took the hat from the girl’s § man’s left hand. 
hands, “No, it’s not, Gerty,” spoke up the eager voice of 

“Not half so much as I ought to be, when I 5 the girl, “somewhere, at some time of my life, I’ve 
think of all that I owe you, Uncle Warren,” look- § met that face before.” 
ing up fondly in the old man’s face. They had reached the steps of the hotel by this 

She was not handsome, but she had an interest- § time; and the conversation was dropped here, some 
ing, prepossessing countenance. Her features were ( other members of the party claiming their attention. 
of a soft oval, with large, gray-blue eyes, and a om 
mouth about which smiles rose, and glanced and 
fluttered, as naturally and as sweetly as birds’ songs 
do out of an apple tree, filled with blossoms and 
dews on a June morning. : 

But, as the old gentleman and young girl stood by 
the front gate that morning, a company of strangers 
from the principal hotel in Woodstock passed by, on 
their return from a morning walk. The town was, 
on account of its picturesque scenery and salubrious 
air, quite a resort for strangers during the summer 
and early autumn. 

Among the guests were two ladies and a gentle- 
man. Both of these former were young, and the 
elder of the two was a very beautiful woman, dash- 
ing and brilliant, but, after all, I do not think you 
would have loved her face: there was so much pride, 
which one felt might easily become scorn, about the 
lips and in the dark eyes. The younger lady did 


“Will you be good enough to stop one moment?” 

The eager, half tremulous tones reached the young 
lady, as she closed the front gate of the gray-stone 
house; she turned hastily, and encountered the 
sweet face which she remembered passing that way 
a week before. 

“You will pardon me for what must seem a great 
rudeness in a stranger, but I cannot get over the 
impression that we have met before. Your face has 
haunted me for the last week, and I walked down 
here this afternoon, hoping that I might get a 
chance to speak with you.” 

“T do not recall your face,” said the lady, with 
her own sweet smile ; “but if you will tell me your 
name——” 

“Oh, yes; it is Whipple—Annie Whipple.” 

“ And mine is Alice Lynne!” 

“Ts it possible?” they exclaimed, simultaneously, 
(309) 
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and in one moment their arms were around each 
other’s necks; and sisters do not often meet, after 
long partings, as those two girls met there. _ 

Alice persuaded Annie to walk into the house, 
and taking her up to her own room, they sat down 
on the lounge by the window, and told, with alter- 
nate smiles and tears, the story of the years since 
they parted. 

Alice Lynne had left the school where she was 
teaching, for the situation of governess in the family 
of Warren Day, a wealthy old gentleman, who had 
been for many years an East Indian merchant, and 
who had retired from business, and returned to his 
old native town of Woodstock to pass the remain- 
der of his days, with his only niece, a beautiful girl 
of fifteen, to whom he was greatly attached. His 
own family had, 'one by one, fallen away from him, 
but Emma Day had the face which her aunt wore 
in her youth, and this made her doubly dear to the 
heart of the old man. The governess and pupil 
became much attached to each other; but the beau- 
tiful girl inherited the delicate constitution of her 
mother, and in two years the grasses covered her. 

“You will never leave Uncle Warren, Alice; you 
will stay with him, and be his comfort, as I would 
have been !” said the dying girl to her young gov- 
erness, as she bent over her; and the old man remem- 
bered his niece’s words, and took Alice to his heart, 
in place of the dead! 

And afterward Annie Whipple told her story. Her 
gentle mother had gone three years before to “ Our 
Father who is in Heaven ;” and she was living with 
her uncle, David Prescott, while Frank was a suc- 
cessful young lawyer in New York. 

“We have talked very often of you, Alice, and 
wondered what had become of you,” concluded 
Annie. 

“Well, I wrote you several times, but the letters 
must have failed to reach you, as I never received 
any reply,” answered Alice, with the tears she had 
shed, on learning of the death of Mrs. Whipple, 
standing bright and still on her cheeks, 

Now, Frank, Gerty, isn’t it wonderful that I re- 
cognized her,” exclaimed Annie Whipple, after she 
had related to her much interested auditors the 
story of her meeting with Alice Lynne. 

“Yes it is,” answered the gentleman, laying down 
his newspaper; I always felt there was something 
in Alice Lynne, from the hour I looked up and saw 
her, the little girl at the palings.” 

“What in the world do you mean, Frank,” asked 
Gertrude Prescott, as she turned her heavy gold 
bracelet around her delicate wrist. 

“Just what I say, my dear Coz. The first time 
that I ever saw Alice Lynne, was when she stood a 
poor, little, forlorn looking creature, staring in wist- 
fully at us, while Guy and I were swinging you 
under the old horse-chestnut. Perhaps you remem- 
ber it!” 

“Goodness! was she the girl?” and a flush slipped 


along the lady’s haughty face, as her memory went 
back to that time. 

“The very same one. We must all go over and 
call on her to-night.” 

“T don’t think that I can, possibly,” said Ger- 
trude, with an affected yawn. “I expect Guy to- 
morrow, and I must pack up; for I’m terribly tired 
of this dull old town.” 

But it appeared that Frank Whipple and his sis- 
ter did not concur with their cousin in her opinion 
of the good old town of Woodstock, for they re- 
mained here a couple of weeks longer, and every 
day they met Alice Lynne, for they had enough to 
say to each other of the old years and the new 
ones; and the last night that the young lawyer was 
in Woodstock, he and Alice had a long walk to- 
gether. The frost had been among the trees, and 
you could see in the bright, still moonlight, how 
the maples were blushing for shame at its kisses; 
and during that walk, Frank Whipple said to Alice, 

2 gathering up her hands in his own, “I took you 

ito my home once, Alice, and you went freely and 
joyfully with me then; and now I want to take 
you back to it again, to be its light, and joy, and 
gladness through all my life. Will you come to it, 
my little girl at the palings?” 

The small hands fluttered in his, the tears shone 
in the moonlight, like pearls, on her cheeks. “Oh, 
Frank, I cannot leave Uncle Warren, now he is an 
old man, and he needs me; besides, he has been 
like a tender father to me.” 

“And you need not leave him, dear. We will pass 
our summers at Woodstock, and he shall come to 
the city every winter.” 

And Alice faltered, “If Uncle Warren says, 
©Yes.’” Frank knew the rest. 

And Uncle Warren did say “ Yes,” with his 
withered hands laid in solemn blessing on the 
heads of Frank Whipple and Alice Lynne! 





EMMA WILLET ; OR, THE CHESTNUTS AND 
THE PREMIUM. 
BY MRS. 8. G. PRYOR. 

“Oh! Iam so glad, mother!” said little Emma 
¢ Willet, as she was about starting for school one 
2 pleasant winter's morning ; “oh, I’m so glad! for 
4 school breaks up to-morrow, and Miss Mary 18 
¢ going to give us our premiums.” 

“*¢ Our premiums,’ Emma, then you expect to get 
one, do you ?” 

“Yes, indeed, mother, I’m sure of mine. I have 
got fifty tickets, and that is more than any of the 
girls have. Kate Joyce is next to me, but she has 
only forty-seven. She is head of three classes, and 
so am I, so that we will each get three more tickets 
to-night.” 

“But suppose that you should miss, and lose 
your place, and Kate should get above you ?” 

“Sister Jane has heard me, and I know all my 
) lessons perfectly, so there’s no danger of that. But 
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mother, wont you please give me some chestnuts? ? and throwing the shells upon the floor. 
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I promised one of the girls I would try and bring 2? day before she had occasion to speak about it, and 


her some.” 

“J will this afternoon, Emma; I am too busy to 
get them for you now, and besides, it is nearly 
school time, and I think you had better run on, or 
you will be late.” 

“That will do, mother, just as well. I will tell 
her I am going to bring them this afternoon.” 

Emma tripped along as she spoke, but when she 
teached the garden gate she stopped a moment, as 
if thinking of something, then turned and ran 
quickly back into the house and up stairs. Her 
mother saw her, but supposing she had forgotten 
something, said nothing to her. In a few minutes 
she came down again, and ran as fast as she could 
to school. She got there just as Miss Mary was 
ringing the bell. While they were taking their 
seats one of the girls whispered in her ear: 

“Emma! Miss Mary is going to give the whole 
of ‘Arthur’s Juvenile Library’ for the highest pre- 
mium. Aint you glad?” 

There was no opportunity for areply, but Emma 
was indeed very glad. It was just what she had 
been wishing for, for some time, and her companion 
knew it. The spelling lesson was recited first. 
Kate Joyce was at the head of this class, and kept 
her place throughout the whole exercise. Next 
came the geography class. Emma Willet was first 
in this, and her promptness in answering showed 
the lesson had been well studied. The recitation 
was nearly over, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the little girl’s thoughts should have wandered 
for a moment from the lesson to the handsomely 
bound volumes on the table before her. All at 
once she heard Miss Mary saying “ the next ?—the 
next?—the next?” The question had been put to 
the scholar at the foot, who was unable to answer 
it, Emma trembled, for she had been thinking so 
much about the premium that she had not heard 
the question. 

“On what river is the capital, Miss Willet?” 
asked her teacher. 

If she had only known what capital, she could 
have answered. She hesitated—and it was passed 
to “the next?” Kate Joyce, who, answering cor- 
rectly, stood in Emma’s place at the head of the 
class. Poor Emma felt very much like crying, but 
she did not. She even forced a smile, that Kate 
might not think she was angry with her. When the 
exercise was ended Miss Mary asked Kate Joyce 
for her book, but she said she had left it at home. 

“Yours, then, Miss Willet, if you please.” 

Emma turned to her desk, and as she drew her 
book out a parcel of chestnut shells fell upon the 
floor. 

“T didn’t do it, Miss Mary!” was all the poor 
child could utter; then laying her head upon her 
desk she burst into tears, For some time past Miss 
Mary had been considerably annoyed by the child- 
ren bringing chestnuts to school, eating them there, 
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then told them they must cat no more chestnuts in 
the school-room, and that any one who disobeyed 
this command should be punished by being placed 
at the foot of all her classes, Emma was, upon the 
whole, an obedient child, and her teacher was con- 
siderably astonished at this proof, as she supposed, 
of her disobedience. She examined the shells, 
thinking they might have been there before, but 
no—they were quite fresh. The children were 
questioned as to whether they knew anything about 
the matter, for as Emma still asserted her innocence 
Miss Mary did not wish to punish her if she were 
not guilty. No information, however, could be 
obtained, only that one of the girls had heard her 
tell Anna Clarke “she would bring her some chest- 
nuts in the morning, for her uncle had brought a 
big bag full from the country,” and Anna Clarke 
said “she had not given her any.” Thus it ap- 
peared quite probable that Emma was indeed guilty, 
and Miss Mary felt it her duty to punish her. This 
was no pleasure. Teachers would much rather re- 
ward than punish their pupils. But when a com- 
mand is broken, or a rule violated, they must 
enforce the penalty, otherwise discipline and order 
would soon be atanend. Thus Emma was com- 
pelled to take the lowest place in her classes. Her 
mother was too busy at-dinner time to notice her 
downcast looks, so she was obliged to return to 
school in the afternoon without unburthening her 
heart to her as she wished. Mrs. Willet was not 
entirely done “clearing up,” before there was a tap 
at the door, and in came Mrs. Joyce. “I thought 
I must come over and sit awhile with you this af- 
ternoon,” she said, “ seeing I’ve not been here for 
so long; besides, I thought you must feel bad after 
what had happened this morning, and would be all 
the better for having some one to talk with.” 

“Happened this morning, Mrs. Joyce! I know 
of nothing that has happened.” 

“La! didn’t Emmy tell you? What a deceitful 
child! I told Agg I didn’t believe she’d say a 
word about it. And she setting herself up to be so 
good, too! Well, no one ever heard me speaking 
of my girl’s goodness, but if anything like that 
had happened to her she would have told me of it, 
I know.” 

And then the tattler went on to say that Miss 
Mary had told the children they shouldn’t bring 
any more chestnuts to school, and that several of 
the scholars had heard Emma say “she didn’t care 
a straw what Miss Mary said, she would bring as 
many as she pleased ;” that she brought some that 
morning and ate them in school, and when Miss 
Mary found the shells in her desk she denied every- 
thing, and said sume of the girls must have put 
them there. 

“She meant that for Agg, I expect, for their 
desks join. That was dreadful, I think, to try to 
However, the 


get an innocent person blamed! 
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proof was so strong against her that Miss Mary } 
made her go foot in all her classes, and she must 
have been pretty well satisfied to have done it, for ; 
everybody knows that your girl is her favorite. 
The premiums are to be given out this afternoon, 
for Miss Mary has concluded not to have any 
schoel to-morrow—she is going home to spend 
Christmas. Agnes will get the highest one. Emma 
would have got it, if she had acted right. But I 
must say I do not think she deserves it after such 
conduct. I pity you, though, Miss Willet, for I 
know you have tried to bring your children up in 
the right way, and it is hard to see them turn out 
so. But don’t give up to grieving about it, she is 
young yet, and no doubt you can bring her out 
of such ways.” 

Mrs. Joyce was not yet done talking when the 
door opened and Emma came bounding in, her face 
radiant with smiles and beaming with happiness. 

“ Here it is, mother! here it is!” she exclaimed, 
“T’ve got the highest reward! See! ‘Arthur’s 
Juvenile Library!” 

“What!” broke in Mrs. Joyce, “Miss Mary 
didn’t dare to give you that after such conduct, 
did she? A pretty teacher, indeed, to countenance 
lying and deceit in thatway. And shea A Ie es 
too! Agnes shall leave school, that she shall. 
always heard Miss Mary showed a great deal a 
partiality, I believe it, too,” and without as 
much as a “good bye,” the sympathizing friend de- 
parted. 

For a moment or two neither Emma nor her 
mother spoke; then Mrs. Willet said: 

“What's all this Mrs. Joyce has been telling 
me?” and then, after relating all that had been 
told her, she added, “I could hardly make up my 
mind to believe you had acted in that manner, and 
yet, when I remembered that you had asked for 
chestnuts, which I did not give you, and that after 
you had started for school you came back and 
went up stairs, I was afraid you had not only, as 
Mrs. Joyce said, been doing very wickedly at 
school, but had disobeyed and deceived me also. I 
am satisfied now, however, not only from your 
being in possession of that reward, but from your 
happy countenance, that there has been some mys- 
tery. Now explain it to me.” 

Emmz then told her mother all that had taken 
place in school that morning, also, that she wanted { 
to tell her of it at noon, but seeing she was so busy, 
she thought it best to wait till after school in the 
afternoon ; how that in the afternoon, just as Miss 
Mary was about giving out the premiums, the 
school door opened, a little boy came in, and 
going up to Miss Mary, handed her a geo- 
graphy, saying “he thought it belonged to one 
of the young ladies.” Miss Mary opened it‘ and 
found it had Agnes Joyce’s name in it. She asked 
him how he came by it. He said “she came into 
his mother’s store to buy some chestnuts this morn- 
ing, and left it on the counter.” When Agnes 
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heard this she ran out of school and off toward 
home as fast as she could. 

“Tam glad now Miss Mary knows I was telling 
the truth, but I feel sorry for Agnes, too. How un- 
happy she must feel ?” 

“Did you feel unhappy before the truth was 
known ?” 

“At first I did, mother; then I thought of the 
verse I learnt this morning, and that was what I 
came back for, for I had forgotten to learn it; it 
was, ‘Commit thy ways unto the Lord; trust ps 
in Him ; and He shall bring it to pass.” Whenever 
I diought of this, I felt, somehow, as if something 
would happen to show I was innocent.” 

“Learn a lesson from this then, my child. Ia 
all your future life let your actions be such that 
you can in confidence ‘ Commit your ways unto the 
Lord,’ and should he not see fit, as in this instance, 
thus early to manifest your innocence, yet you will 
be happy in the consciousness of it.” 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Children, look in those eyes, listen to that dear 
voice, notice the feeling of even a single touch that 
is bestowed upon you by that gentle hand! Make 
much of it while yet you have that most precious of 
all good gifts—a loving mother. Read the un- 
fathomable love of those eyes ; the kind anxiety of 
that tone and look, however slight your pain. In 
after life you may have friends—fond, dear, kind 
friends, but never will you have again the inexpres- 
sible love and gentleness lavished upon you which 
none but a mother bestows. Often do I sigh in my 
struggles with the hard, uncaring world, for the 
sweet, deep security I felt, when of an evening 
nestling to her bosom, I listened to some quiet tale, 
suitable to my age, read in her tender and untiring 
voice. Never can I forget her sweet glances cast 
upon me when I appeared to sleep; never her kiss 
of peace at night! Years have passed away since 
we laid her beside my father in the old churchyard, 
yet still her voice whispers from the grave, and her 
eye watches over me as I visit spots long since hal- 
lowed to the memcry of my mother.—Macaulay. 





AN ALLEGORY. 


A humming-bird met a butterfly, and, being 
pleased with the beauty of its person, and the glory 
of its wings, made an offer of perpetual friendship. 
“TI cannot think of it,” was the reply, “as you 
once spurned me, and called me a crawling dolt.” 
“ Tmpossible!” exclaimed the humming-bird; “I 
always entertained the highest respect for such 
beautiful creatures as you.” “Perhaps you do 
now,” said the other, “ but when you insulted me I 
was a caterpillar. So let me give you a bit of ad- 
vice. Never insult the humble, as they may some 
day become your superiors.” 
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NOISY BOYS. 
No. I. 

“No noise, now, Alfred—mind.” 

There was not much in the words, but the voice 
was cold and harsh, as Mrs. Meredith stepped from 
the parlor to meet her son, a boy of ten years old, 
just returned from school. There was no kindly 
greeting in the tones, nothing that told of a mother’s 
loving sympathy; and Alfred just then felt so brim- 
ful of life and energy, longed so much to do the 
very thing he was forbidden to do—“ make a noise,” 
that the mandate came like a dash of cold water 
upon his joyous spirits. 

Now Mrs. Meredith was by no means an unkind 
woman, but she lacked the gift of understanding 
and entering into the feelings of others, especially 
the little ones. To have her house in the perfection 
of order, her own person as neat as possible, and 
her children what she called “proper,” made at 
once the business and misery of her life; so con- 
tinually were they liable to get out of the straight 
line which she had drawn for them. Her boys 
were, as she expressed it, her greatest trouble, for, 
do as she would, they were hard to reduce to order, 
and she felt inexpressibly relieved when, one by 
one, they passed from the sprightly age of mere 
childhood into the sober habits of the youth and 
man. All but one had thus left her, and, alas! cast 
no longing look back upon a home whose atmo- 
sphere had been shadowed by restraint and gloom. 
This exception was Alfred, the youngest boy, who 
now stood with the knob of the hall door in his 
hand, longing, yet fearing, to give it one “glorious 
slam.” 

“Why, mother, have you the headache, or is any 
one sick in the house ?” 

“No,” very coldly, “ but I do not choose to have 
anoise. So when you have hung up your hat and 
satchel, each on its own peg—mind, on its own in- 
dividual peg—you may come into the parlor and 
sit with me until dinner is ready.” 

“Q, but, mother,” said the boy pleadingly, “I am 
80 tired of sitting already—I do so want to run and 

jump a little. And besides,.our school has a half 
holiday, and how would I look sitting in the parlor 
all the afternoon ?” 

Here the boy showed his opinion of such a pro- 
ceeding by a prolonged whistle. 

“ Alfred !” 

“Well, but mother, I must do something. Stay, 


were there you whittled sticks all over the grass- 
plot. It took her nearly an hour to set it all to 
rights.” 

“Then the garret, mother. I will promise, in- 
deed I will, not to disturb anything there. But I 
told Ned Wells that I would ask you to let him 
come here to play with me, and the garret is such a 
first-rate place for hide and seek.” 

If Mrs. Meredith had a weakness, it was for her 
neatly arranged attics. She always carried every 
disused article there with her own hands, and under 
her management the apartments were made to pre- 
sent quite a furnished appearance, instead of being 
the receptacles of old time litter which can never 
be of any possible use to the burdened owner, and 
generally occupies more space than it is worth. She 
was used to point triumphantly to these, her upper 
dominions, when boasting of her peculiar tact as a 
nice housekeeper; quoting, on these occasions, the 
remark of a lady acquaintance, “ Show me her gar- 
rets instead of her parlors, and I will tell you what 
sort of a housekeeper she is.” It was therefore 
with no small degree of horror that sho listened to 
master Alfred’s suggestion. 

“Play in the garret, indeed! and have everything 
at sixes and sevens! you might know, Alfred, that 
I would never consent to such a plan. And as to 
having any of your romping schoolfellows to soil 
and disorder the house, you may go and tell Ned 
Wells and the rest that they had better stay in 
their own homes. Then when you come back you 
may either go to your own room and learn your 
lessons, or sit with me in the parlor, as I told you 
before. It is not every little boy who has such 
a good mother, and such a nice place to be in as you 
have.” 

“No, it is not, indeed!” thought Alfred bitterly, 
as he sullenly sat down on the stairs after his mother 
had left him, and leaned his head on the steps 
above him. He was in no mood to estimate his 
blessings. Then he passionately broke forth— 

“ 0, if mother would only smile and speak kindly! 
She never says ‘dear’ to me, never puts her arm 
round me, as some «ther boys’ mothers do, nor lets 
me tell her little things I want so much to say to 
some one. Then that hateful parlor! everything 
so straight and stiff! I must never touch a book, 
because they are placed just so—nor make the least 


noise—and I am so tired of being still.” 


Here Alfred fairly broke down, and sobbed some 


Ihave it; I will go in the back yard—here is a bit minutes without control. But it is not in the ehild- 
of chalk in my pocket—and I can jump hop-scotch g ish temperament to remain long in one mood, and 


there delightfully.” 


the boy soon started up from his listless attitude 


“By no means, Alfred. Jane has just washed § with all his former energy. 
“She said I might go and tell Ned Wells, and I 
(318) 


jown the brick pavement; and the last time you § 
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mean to. But I shall have my holiday somewhere, ¢ sport by tossing him in the mud at the side of the 
I know; there’s room enough in the streets, if; wharf, 
there’s none in the house.” *“ From whence they left me to rescue him as I 
What became of Alfred in that dangerous place— ¢ best could,” added Mr. Meredith, “for they soon ran 
“the street school”—may be gathered from the ; off when I made my appearance. Had I been a 
after events of the day. few moments later he might have been drowned.” 
“Where is Alfred?” said his father, as he rose Very thankful as Mrs. Meredith was to have her 
from rather a late dinner; “I saw his teacher, Mr. 2 son restored to her again, she could not be induced 
Ashton, on my way down street, and he told me 2 to forego her usual stern discipline. So with many 
that he had given the school a half-holiday. Have 2 bitter words of reproof, the boy was sent supperless 
you‘permitted Alfred to go anywhere this after- to bed, and his little heart, that was just then 
noon ?” softened enough to have warmed with a kind and 
“ Really, I never thought of him all dinner-time,” > loving admonition, stecled itself thrice hardened 
said the now conscience-stricken mother. ‘“ But the 2 against his misjudging parents. The result of the 
truth is, he came home as usual, wild as a deer, and 5 afternoon’s exposure was a violent fever, that threat- 
wanted to get all the house in an uproar, besides $ ened to deprive them forever of the child, whose 
bringing some of his rude companions to help him. } lively ways made the only light of their sombre 
So I told him to go and forbid their coming, and 5 household. But its worst effects were the acquired 
then to return immediately and study his les- tastes of Alfred for low amusements, and the free- 


sons.” dom and lawlessness of the streets in comparison 
“ And where da you suppose he is now?” with the forced restraints of a loveless home. 
“In his room, of course, where he has, perhaps,5 It is certainly proper that each member ofa 
fallen asleep. I will send Jane to see.” family should have his or her rights respected, 


Jane went as she was directed, but returned with § when order and quiet are necessary to their comfort, 
the intelligence that Alfred was not in his apartment, } But have children no rights? As well might you 
and everything was exactly as she had left it when 3 expect, mothers, to stop the flow of the gushing 
“ putting to rights” in the morning. fountain, or imprison a sunbeam, as to quench the 

Mrs. Meredith was now thoroughly alarmed. She § sparkling mirth of a child. Better to bear patiently 
had felt, on leaving Alfred, that perhaps she had § with a little noise, than “offend one of the little 
been a little hard with him, but was too proud to $ ones;” better to err on the loving side, than cloud 
confess it and give up something to his gratification. § the young mind with the gloom that must soon 
Afterward she had become absorbed in the con- § enough overshadow it, when the cares of life come 
trivance of some piece of fancy-work which she had ; with their burdens. 
in hand, and forgotten all about him. She now At the same time it is not necessary that children 
urged her husband to go at once to Mr. Wells’, and 3 be allowed to become torments to their indulgent 
even followed him to the street door, looking wist- 3 parents. Yet bear with and encourage their lively 
fully up and down the wide avenues, in the vain dispositions. If it is health for their delicate lungs 
hope of beholding her truant boy. to be noisy, teach them to sing—turn the usually 

Several hours passed wearily away; it was be- 2 discordant sounds into music. Help them in their 
ginning to grow quite dark, and yet there had been 2 play. Do not be afraid y wenn a ged > 4 
no tidings of Alfred or his father. Just as Mrs. 2 again. Happy will you be if the purity and un- 
Meredith’s feelings were becoming wrought to the > worldliness of the child-nature may be yours once 
highest pitch, her husband returned, leading Alfred ; more. And you will be repaid a poet ye by 
by the arm. But such a figure! Mrs. Meredith’s § the clinging love and confidence of those to whom 
ap soiled + elgg ating aemagers his 3 you fig, tes to give more than mere food and 
clothing was saturated with mud, and his neat cap $ clothing, for their future welfare or misery depends, 
and jacket torn in such a manner as to be entirely § in a great degree, on the early impressions which it 
useless. ; is in your power to make. 

“Where do you suppose I found this boy?” said 
Mr. Meredith, sternly. ; on 

He then ee ne ssagh that after a vain quest § - wei panei peers 
at their neighbor’s for his missing son, he was told every first lesson which you should teach y 
that he sod dais seen helping to Sth a fire-engine, ; child should be the just value of your affections, 
in the midst of a crowd of noisy boys and swearing | since it is through their medium, chiefly, that you 
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men. He had followed him from point to point, } can hope properly to influence his obedience ; and 
until at last he gained sight of him on one of the ; without securing his obedience, it is idle to expect 
wharves, the centre of a ring of disorderly lads, } that you can train him properly in his ways of life. 
who were encouraging him to fight with another { You are to teach him this lesson by a careful dis- 
boy much larger than himself. In this way his ; crimination between right and wrong, in your con- 
clothes had been torn and disfigured, and just as } sideration of his conduct. You are to permit no 
his father reached him the boys had finished their ) misconduct, however trifling in itself, to pass with- 
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out due notice; it must be promptly checked to be } easy to comply with reasonable conditions in order 
effectually conquered. Error is like that Geni in > to secure those affections, which, moved as they 
the Arabian Tale, who, though his bulk, when un- 2 are by inflexible justice, he will soon discern are 
confined, reached from earth to heaven, could yet > beyond all price. This principle is one of the most 
squeeze himself into the compass of a quart pot. } obvious of every-day experience. We see it in the 
It is surprising from what smalk beginnings most > public thoroughfare, at all hours, at every turning, 
monsters grow. ‘The first lesson which the boy 2 Affections are moral rewards! They are to be 
learns from this observant discrimination is the > given, like money, very sparingly, and not till you 
yalue which you yourself set upon your affections. > have carefully inquired whether they be due or not, 
He soon sees that they are valuable—only to be} They are to be given to justice, not to partiality, 
acquired upon certain terms and for a certain con- $ The ill-advised and lavish affection of the parent, 
sideration. You have nothing to do but to prescribe 5 like indiscriminate charity in the highways, soon 
the terms—to declare the conditions. You may > makes the receiver wasteful of the treasure he re- 
make your affections cheap or dear, at your own > ceives. Besides, when the parent has been giving, 
pleasure. If too cheap, he will not value them; if } because of his blind love, what has he left himself 
too dear, he will despair of procuring them. The $ to bestow, when the child deserves, and when it is 
true principle by which to determine the conditions § the parent's duty to reward? It is from this pro- 
for securing them, is the simple one of always fligacy of bounty that children become capricious 
doing justice. If he deserves praise, praise him; if 3 in moral judgment, perverse and wanton in dispo- 
he merits blame, do not withhold it. In neither case ; sition. From this they grow up preferring wrong 
be immoderate, for a boy seldom deserves any great ; to right; or, rather, practising the wrong quite as 
degree either of praise or blame. The terms of your 5 commonly as the right, from an absolute incapacity 





favor you are to unfold to him, not by set lessons, } to perceive the difference between them. 
but by your habitual conduct; and he will find it ¢ 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
BY. GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 
DETAILS OF DESIGN. 

Lady on the Left.—Robe of green figured taffetas. 
Skirt ornamented with nine flounces, edged with 
Narrow green ribbon. Plain, high body. Waist 
with a ceinture of the stuff of the dress, with long 
flowing ends and double-bow, edged like the flounces. 
Sleeves large, trimmed with three flounces at the 
end, and two at the top. Collar and under-sleeves 
of embroidered muslin. 

This dress duplicates the robe Marie Antoinette 
in the Spring organdies and bareges, with the dif- 
ference, that in place of the upper flounce in this, 
they are woven to be made in double skirt. It 
will be perceived that the effect is the same in each, 
because of the increased weight and substance of 
taffetas over the thin tissues. 

Bonnet of white silk, with soft, sloping crown, 
the back part formed of alternate bands, an inch 
wide, of green and white silk. The curtain and 
border are all white, edged with green. Strings 
white, and the border ornamented with a rouleau of § 
green and red, and a bouquet of Spring flowers and 3 
foliage on the left side. The dessous (under the 
border) is formed of white lace or blonde, as relief 
to the cheeks, and a bandeau of red ribbon over the 


forehead, grasped by three little rosettes of black 
lace. Gloves of lilac, green, or drab kid, and black 
satin Fran¢ais lace-boots. 

Lady on the Right.—Robe of bright lilac moire. 
Skirt trimmed with bands of the same goods in one 
shade darker, or with velvet; there being four bands 
which terminate in knots, and three .bands alter- 
nating which extend the whole length of the skirt. 
The pagode sleeves are trimmed in keeping, and a 
band passes over each shoulder from the point in 
front to a point at the waist behind; the point of 
the back at the waist being cut in the diamond. 
shape, as there is no seam up the centre of the back. 
The skirt is cut in the gored form, and pyramidal, 
except that the greatest length and fullness is be- 
hind. This is a plain, rich dress, serving both the 
purposes of promenade and evening wear. 

Straw bonnet in the cottage shape, approaching 
the elevation of the border, as given-to the Broad- 
way chapeau. The trimmings are of lilac, with a 
fall of wheat heads on the left side. Dessous of 
white blonde ruches for the cheeks, and a torsade 
over the forehead, under the border, of lilac ribbon 
and lilac flowers and foliage. 

It is the fashion now to make some bonnets 
without a frame to the face, or dessous. Gloves of 
russet kid, and lace-boots of satin Francais to match 
the color of the robe. 
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GENEKAL REMARKS. > the crown on the outside, where one single, fu!)- 

The Broadway Bonnet is the marked peculiarity 3 blown rose, and a tuft of green ribbons were its 
of ladies’ dress this Spring. Some of the best > only ornaments, The soft crown was of plaits of 
houses are making it without a dessous, The 2 straw and green silk, alterriating. Each ear-ring 
shape of the bonnet gives it the marked feature of } was of massive gold, in the form of a ring two 
the style; for, whéther made of straw or silk, } inches in diameter, like an infinitesimal cart-tire, 
it is always. plain, large, dignified, reaching far > with the outer edge chased. Over the shoulders, 
forward and upward, with a soft, plaited crown. } next the dress, was a black guipure cape. The 
At the sides it flares, evasively, at the ears, 3 gloves were russet kid, in the gauntlet shape. Her 
and the border then extends forward and upward > lace-boots were faultless, made of satin Frangais, 
from the head, as if it cared not for conse- } Her hair was combed back in relief, slightly full 
quences. From the wide border, the crown slopes } over the temples, and parted over the centre of the 
backward, being composed of inch-wide longitu- 2 forehead. With this simple dross, sho wae really 
dinal plaits. The curtain is of medium depth. 2 the most distingué looking lady that we have met 
The bonnet of the figure on the right is in fashion, ) on our fashionable promenades this Spring. 
but not the extreme of it. Tobe so, it should ap- 
proach farther forward and upward, giving it an THE BROADWAY BONNET. 
appearance between hoydenishness and dignity. 

It is, nevertheless, plain; and the trimmings re- } A FEATURE IN LADIBS’ COSTUME FOR SPRING, 1860, 
commended for the bonnets on the picture-plate } 
are in greatest favor. The bonnet consists of a 
wide plaited and sloping crown, not a very deep 3 
curtain, but a very wide border, very flaring at the 2 
ears, with strings (brides) the same color as the 
predominating one of the bonnet. 

The dresses noted in last number—as the favorite 
thin tissues—are the only ones which have yet} 
been opened. There are some dresses and bonnets 
to be seen on Broadway, which were never intended 
for promenade. For instance, a lady walked into 
Stewart’s the other day, after sailing along before 
me for two or three squares, who wore a delicate } 
sea-green silk, having four flounces, a heavy velvet } 
cloak, although the Cay was brilliant with sun and 
warmth, and worse than all, a pale gold-colored satin 
bonnet, with marabout feathers. Her dress and > 
bonnet were never meant for walking, but for car- 
riage toilet, and would never have been worn by a 
woman of taste. If ladies dislike dull and sombre 2 7. g, Antuvr, Esq. 
colors, what can be more chaste and bright than? Degy Sir: The bonnet represented by the “lady 
the Quaker tints, which are always admissible on } on the right,” in the colored plate for May, is the 
the promenade, and always pretty ? 3 popular style for this Spring; but the most marked, 

Colors of mild tone—neutral on the negative— 3 peculiar, taking, and distingué form, is that which 
obtain this Spring, especially in silks; but in Or-? is termed the Broapway Bonner. In no feature 
gandies and Bareges, all the floral tints of the 3 of costume is the truth of the aphorism of Raphael, 
world are copied. ; that “ the outline is the picture,” more clearly illus- 

The costume which produced the happiest effect } trated than in this singularly and stylishly shaped 
on our mind of any which we have yet seen this? bonnet. It is all the rage with the Haut Jon; and 
Spring, was a mouseline de lain robe, woven in 3 as I find it difficult to get it engraved on the steel 
the coquettish and enlivening flounced style, and ; plate, I send a copy to you on tracing-cloth, with 
cut in the gored-skirt fashion. It was worn over } the request that you get it carefully transferred and 
one of Thompson’s pyramidal skirts—not too full, } engraved on wood, for the benefit of the fair readers 
but in demi-tyain Over her shoulders she wore 3 of the Home Magazine. I drew it from a bonnet 
a French cashmere square shawl, with its prepon- } that is recognized as a type of the highest style of 
derating color relieving the tone of a sanguine and 5 the millinery art. 
healthy complexion. On her head she wore an 3 For a blond, the Broadway appears well with a 
incomparable straw bonnet. It was not fine, but) front (the border and passe are in one piece) of 
finely shaped, in keeping with the Broadway model. > straw, edged with a lilac ribbon and an infinitesimal 
The only trimming perceptible’ on the charming } edging of white lace. The ear should edge the cur- 
bonnet was a rose over the right temple, under the $ tain of lilac. The crown should be formed of plats 
brim, from which extended a torsade to the left of 3 of straw and bands or ribbons of lilac, alternating ; 
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formed in the cap-shape, quite full, falling and 
sloping. At the ears the border flares at nearly a 
right angle with the head. The strings are of lilac 
ribbon, edged with a little white lace. The border 
is ornamented on the left side with a lace chou, or 
rosette, with a bouquet of flowers and leaves of lilac, 
falling from its centre to below the ear, with a knob 
of lilac ribbons springing from beneath the rosette, 
From the rosette, or chou, a torsade of lilac ribbons 
crosses the passe to the right side, extending over 
the border to the inside of border at the temple, 
where it ends under a full-blown double-rose and 
rose-leaves. There is no other ornament under the 
border, no ruche or cap. The hair is dressed in 
bandeaux, disclosing the bottom of the ears, and a 
pair of Roman ear-rings, about one and a: half 





inches in diameter, in the form of a square-edged, 
thick ring of massive gold, with the edges chased, 
is the favorite style for wear with this bonnet. 





The Roman Ear-ring. 
This is the size preferred, made with or without 


the loop. G. C. 8. 





Health Department, 





CLOTHING. 
BY HATTIZ HOPEFUL. 

Clothing should be worn for health and conve- 
nience, to render it useful to the wearer. Few in- 
dividuals, even among the learned, have given thai 
attention to the human organism which the preser- 
vation of life and health demand, and their bodies 
daily suffer by consulting custom instead of conve- 
nience and usefulness in dress. 

Those who dictate the style of dress often exhibit 
great lack of knowledge as to its healthfulness and 
usefulness. The clothing of all should be so 
arranged as to allow the utmost ease and freedom 
to the wearer, and comfortably protect all parts 
except the face in cold weather. 

As the air necessary for the purification of the 
blood and invigoration of the system, is admitted 
to the lungs through the mouth and nose, these 
should not be covered. When clothing is tightly 
arranged about the chest, the lungs cannot expand 
80 as to admit sufficient air to purify the blood and 
invigorate the system; and disease, pain, and pre- 
mature death are the natural results of violating so 
wisely arranged an organism. Tight clothing on 
any part of the body prevents free circulation of 
the blood, and causes congestions, and often con- 
vulsions. So, also, insufficient or too much clothing 
of any part, is alike injurious to health. 

Paddings worn to hide the deformities which a 
thoughtless position has occasioned the bony frame- 
work, or to imitate more prepossessing natural 
forms, sooner or later occasion disease in the struct- 
ure over which they are worn. 

Exercise is a law of nature which none can avoid, 

vou. xv.—24 


even in cold or sultry weather, without injury to 
health, hence the importance of clothing the body 
so as to shield from dampness and inclemency, and, 
at the same time, give freedom and ease of motion. 
Many of the most fashionable styles of dress are un- 
fitted for healthful exercise—cramping some parts of 
the body, as the chest, or exposing some other parts, 
as the head, neck, arms, feet, limbs, &c. 

If people would secure health they must not be 
guided by custom, but by sound sense, in arranging 
their clothing. It is not necessary that all should 
dress alike, but each one should be guided by good 
sense, adaptation to their means and occupation in 
life. 

Children often suffer from improper clothing, 
much more than adults. Their young, joyous, and 
active natures demand a great amount and variety 
of active and vigorous exercise. Girls, no less than 
boys, require active. exercise in the pure ‘air in 
childhood and youth, and if restrained by clothing, 
or false ideas of physical development, become en- 
feebled in body. and dwarfed in mind—unfitted for 
those duties for which an all-wise Creator designed 
them—incapable of supporting themselves in many 
instances, if not, by their feebleness, burdensome 
to others. 

We greatly wonder how any mother can suppose 
the short and thin pants of the little boy, with the 
extension skirts added to the dress of. the little 
girl, affords sufficient protection to the limbs in cold, 
windy weather! As we previously stated, they 
need to play or exercise much in the open air, to 
secure health in cold as well as warm weather, and 
for this purpose the humane and sensible mother 
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must deviate from custom, if need be, and devise { mother than the fashionably arranged garments? 
a more healthful and warmer dress, as her better ¢ If she reflects upon this subject she surely must 
sense, and the love of her offspring and its future ; reply yes, yes. 

health, happiness, and usefulness, ought to dictate? The feet of all, and especially children, should 
her. How many childten sleep in untimely graves, be well clothed with warm stockings, and shoes 
(who might have been spared to their parents and $ that protect from dampness, and the limbs well 
the world,) for lack of due reflection and knowledge } shielded with thick, or lined close drawers, reaching 
on the part of a fond mother! An epidemic rages } to the top of the shoe or boct, in cold weather. 
in the neighborhood, and the little child, enfeebled ¢ This article of clothing for the limbs is much more 
by fashionable clothing, constrained habits, and } needed now than before extension skirts were worn, 
impure air, easily falls a prey to the invader. Is } which ought not to be worn by little girls in cold 
not the life and health of the child dearer to the § or windy weather, 








Hints for Housekeepers. 





How to Cook an Eaa.—What a wretched thing | management than the tooth-brush employed in our 
is a badly cooked egg! whether it be liquid as a § daily toilet. In the choice, that brush should be 
lady’s tear, or as solid as a Somersetshire dumpling. § selected which is the finest and softest, and has the 
If you want an egg well cooked, first try the plan § bristles the most evenly and closely set ; and in the 
recommended by a correspondent of the Cottage { management, all that will be required to preserve 
Gardener, who remarks :—“ An egg should not be § itin admirable condition for the gums and teeth 
boiled, it should only be scalded, vulg., coddled. § will be, after using, to immerse it in a tumbler of 
Immerse your egg in, or, which is better, pour upon clear water twice, pressing the bristles against the 
your egg boiling water. For time: proportion your { side of the glass to wash out the powder, and then 
time to the size and number of your eggs, and the § gently rubbing quite dry over a cloth stretched 
collateral incidents. If you cook your eggs upon tightly over the fore-finger. This manipulation 
your breakfast table, more time will be required. { requires a moment or two in the execution, and if 
But if you station your apparatus on a good whole- { once adopted will not fail to be constantly employed. 
some hob, where there is a fire, and so the radiation 
of heat is less positive, less time will suffice. The 
latter way is mine, winter and summer, and the 
differences of the surrounding circumstances equal- 
ize, or nearly so, the time. I keep one egg under 
water 9 minutes; two, 94; three, 10; and four 
nearly 11 minutes. The yolk first owns the power 
ef the caloric, and will be even firmly set, while the 
white will be milky, or at most tremulously gelatin- 
ous.” 

A Deticious Dressert.—A correspondent of the 
Rural New Yorker gives the following :— 

“Two cups of sweet milk and one of sour cream, 
(or one cup and a half of sweet milk and one and a 
half of buttermilk); two well beaten eggs; a small 
teaspoon of saleratus, and half a teaspoon of salt; 
use flour enough to make a batter about as thick as 
for griddle cakes; add a teacup of dried cherries, 
plums, or currants, and pour into a tin pail, or 
moulds, with a closely fitting cover; place it in a 
kettle of boiling water deep enough to reach the top 
of the mould, and boil fast for two hours. Serve 
with any sauce. It is very good without fruit, if 
you have none. 

“< Homer, N. Y. 1860. Anntz.” 








Frorat Specmrens.—The mode of preserving 
leaves is simple. Take two leaves of every kind 
you wish to keep; lay them inside of a sheet of 
blotting paper, place them under a considerable 
pressure, and let them remain during the night. 
Open them the next morning, remove them to a dry 
part of the paper, and press them again for the same 
space of time. They may then be placed in the 
book intended for the purpose, and fastened down 


with a little gum, with the alternate sides turned 





out, and the name written, with such other obser- 
vations as the artist may think proper. 





To Remove THE Stains or Inx.—The stains of 
ink on cloth, paper or wood, may be removed by all 
acids; but those acids are to be preferred which are 
least likely to injure the texture of the stained sub- 
stance. The muriatic acid, diluted with five or six 
times its weight of water, may be applied to the 
spot, and after a minute or two washed off; repeat- 
ing the application as often as may be found neces- 
sary. Less risk attends the use of vegetable acids. 
A solution of the oxalic, citric (acid of lemons), or 
tartareous acids, in water, may be applied to the 
most delicate fabrics without danger of injuring 
them; and the eame solution will discharge writing 
but not printing ink. Hence it may be employed 
in cleaning books which have been defaced by wri- 
ting on the margin, without impairing the text. 





Crorce AND: MANAGEMENT oF TooTtH BrusHEs.— 
After the general care required by the teeth them- 
selves, there is no article of personal comfort and 
cleanliness demanding greater nicety of choice and 
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‘Grounp Rice Puppine —Take ao tablespoonful § ask a person only a day or two before, looks as if 
of ground rice and a little suet chopped fine, and § you had been disappointed of somebody else, and 
add half a pint of milk, sweeten to taste, and having } had asked him as a mere stop gap. 
poured it inte a saucepan let it remain over a clear3 Be particular, likewise, to specify the day on 
fire until thickened. Beat up an egg, with four 3 which you wish for his company. Don’t say you 
drops of essence of lemon, and two tablespoonfuls § will be glad to see him on either of two days, as 
of white wine; add this mixture to the ingredients ; Tuesday or Wednesday next. And why? Because 
in the saucepan, give it a shake or two from right ° this person may not wish to dine with or visit you 
to left, then pour it into a greased dish, and bake 3 at all; and so far from a choice of days being 
in a moderately heated oven. § thought an act of kindness, it may be considered 
gone of servility, if not rudeness. Always state 
, ° only one day; and let the invitation, like the an- 

How To MAKE YEAST.—Boil one pound of good ¢ swer, be unequivocal. 
flour, a quarter of pound of brown sugar, and a Ynvitations for several weeks in advance are 
little salt, in two gallons of water, for one hour.¢ ojost as bad as invitations for alternate days; 
When milk-warm, bottle it and cork it close. me because long invitations convey the impression 
will be ready for st in twenty -four hours. One § that the inviter is desperately ill off for guests, 
pint of this yeast will make eighteen pounds nab and wishes to insure a number at all risks. The 
bread. $ person invited is also apt to feel that it As not his 
< pleasure or convenience that is consulted; and to 

InviTations.—If you ask a person to dinner, let ‘ raise a feeling of this kind is anything but consist- 
it be a week or ten days in advance; because, to ‘ ent with true politeness. 











New Publications, - 
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Tae Marsie Faun; or THE Romance or Monte Bent. By : Lorp Exern’s Mission to CHINA AND JAPAN. By Law- 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor@2 rence Oliphant, Esq. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Fields. Mr. Oliphant was secretary to Lord, Elgin during 
A book from Hawthorne is an event in the lite- his mission to China in the years 1857, 1858, and 

rary world. After a silence of seven or eight < 1859, and from his position enjoyed peculiar ad- 

years, he speaks to us again, and we find the old ¢ vantages for observing the people of both China 
music in his tones, and the old fascination in his {and Japan. His large book is not an official history 
words—only the tones have gained in richness, and ; of the mission of Lord Elgin, but contains his own 
the words come to us with deeper meanings. A 2 personal narrative and experiences. We see these 

true, earnest, thoughtful man gains much in seven 2 singular people in many new aspects, and find a 

years, and if he write, it will be from higher ideals. 2 world of interest in their manners, customs, and 

This last work of Hawthorne’s shows him to have 2 politics, so wholly different from our own, as to 

gained in power, as every author should gain with 2 place them almost out of the range of our sympa- 





advancing years, unless a poor literary vanity § 
epmes in to dwarf his intellect. We offer no 

criticism on these volumes; that is a work of too 

much care and scope for our time, or the limit of 

our pages. But we commend them to all lovers of 

art in literature, as sources of exquisite pleasure. 


Ax Arctic Boat Journey In THE AuTUMN oF 1854. By 
Isaac J. Hayes. Boston: Brown, Taggard & Chase. 
New York: Sheldon & Oo. 

This volume brings vividly before us those inci- 
dents of the Grinnell expedition in which Dr. 
Hayes was a prominent actor, and it will prepare 
the public to enter, with an intelligent sympathy, 
into the new expedition which he proposes to make 
into the icy regions of the north. It is illustrated 


thies. We do not comprehend them. The illus- 

trations, from native and other drawings, are nu- 

merous and striking. 

Lerrers FROM SwiTzERLAND. By Samuel Irensus Prime, 
author of “Travels in Europe and the East.” New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 

Books of travel, even by dull writers, are always 
attractive. But, when they come from an observer 
like Mr. Prime, they bear with them a eharm that 
binds us to their pages. He is at. home among 
Alpine scenery, and gives us pictures so boldly 
drawn that we seem to be with him in the midst of 
its sublime aspects. 

Tae Manvat or Pronocraray.,.By Benn Pitman. Pho- 
nographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 

This seems to be a very complete manual for 


with admirable maps, drawn from Petermann, and 2 students of Phonography, and we hear it pro- 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of Arctic ¢ nounced the best one extant, by those who are 


exploration. 


$ competent to speak on the subject. 
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ADVENTURES AND OBSERVATIONS ON -THE West Coast or( Tae Sarines.or JuvENAL, Pensrvus, Sutpicia, aND Luciuvs, 


Arrica 4np 17s Istanps. Historical and Descriptive 
Sketches of Madeira, Canary, Biafra, and Cape Verd 
Islands ; their Climate, Inhabitants, and Productions. 
Accounts of Places, People, Customs, Trade, Mis- 
sionary Operations, etc.: On that part.of the African 
Coast lying between Tangier, Morocco, and Ben- 
guela. By Rev. Charles W. Thomas, M. A.,of the 
Georgia Conference; Chaplain to the African Squad- 
Ton in 1855, 1856, and 1857. With Illustrations from 
Original Drawings. New York: Derby ¢ Jaskson. 
The title of this book gives the range of observa- 
tion enjoyed by the author, who has presented a 
view of Africa, its condition and prospects, from 
the stand-point of a Southern clergyman familiar 
with negro character in this country, and thus en- 
abled to examine the subject under’ circumstances 
peculiarly favorable. The volume will find its way 
largely into the hands of those specially interested 
in the Ciesais of which it treats. 


Juuan Home..-A Tale .of College Life.. By Frederick 

W. Farrar,, author of “Eric, or. Little by Little.” 

‘Philadelphia: J. B: Lippincott & Co. _ ; 

Of this book the North American says :—* The 
sentiments throughout are true and noble—the 
language is chaste and finely appropriate—a finished 
scholarship is at all times visible, and poetic 
imagery, sometimes new and always beautiful, 
vivifies almost every chapter.” As a story of Col- 
lege life it will go, like “School Days at Rugby,” 
largely into the hands of growing up lads, and it 
is well that it is so good a book, and pervaded with 
such noble sentiments as. abound in its pages. 
There is so much attractive bad reading for young 
people, that we gladly welcome every volume of 
attractive good reading that appears; and this is 
one. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Another volume of Harper’s Classical Library in 
English translations. And we here take occasion 
to notice a new series commenced by the same 
publishers; the texts of the Greek and Latin classic 
authors in neat 12mo. volumes, with flexible backs, 
The standard texts are selected, the lines are num- 
bered, and indexes of principal words are added to 
each author. The first issues of the series are 
Horace and Aischylus. The form is very conve- 
nient for the recitation-room or for pocket refer- 
ence; while the chaste style of the edition makes it 
very becoming to the library. 

Tae Caxtons. A Family Picture. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart: Library Edition. 2 vols, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

By far the handsomest edition of Bulwer’s works 
yet seen, is that which has been commenced by 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co. of-our city. “The Cax- 
tons” is the first in the series, which will comprise 





twenty novels, one to be issued-on the first of each 

month. The type is large and clear, the paper 

delicately tinted, and the whole style of getting up 
in charming taste. 

Stories From Famous Battaps. For Children. By 
Grace Greenwood. With Illustrations by Billings. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

We have the old ballads of Griselda, Chevy 
Chase, The King and the Miller of Mansfield, The 
Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green, Auld Robin 
Gray, &ec., &c., rendered into the author’s fine 
prose, and issued in a neat little volume. The 
frontispiece is among the sweetest of things we 
have gazed upon; a portrait of the author’s child, 
to whom the book is dedicated. 





Editors’ Department, 





“ALL GONE.” 

Mrs. Ames knew that something was the matter, 
her husband came home to dinner every day with 
such a worried, abstracted air; he was growing 
pale and thin, and she felt that he did not hear her 
half the time when she.was talking to him;, and 
what was worse than all the rest, he had gone off 
that very morning without kissing baby, though.he 
had crowed to him out of. the cradle, feeling quite 
as certain of being taken up. and trotted five 
minutes on “papa’s knee,” as he was of his break- 
fast. 

Mrs, Ames turned over all these things in her 
mind, as she sate late that afternoon knitting a 
baby’s “sock” and jogging the cradle in the nur- 
sery. 

She was.a pleasant faced little woman, and while 
the night of the brief winter day dropped about her, 


her thoughts went to and fro after this fashion: “I 
wonder what does ail Harry, poor fellow! I’m cer-’ 


tain it must be some trouble about his business ; 


Pil find out to-night, and wont be put off any 
longer with his ‘Oh, Mary, don’t bother me now; 
women don’t know anything about men’s affairs.’ 
Pil hurry down and make the coffee myself to-night, 
he’s so fond of it, and then he thinks nobody pre- 
pares it quite so well as I do.” 

And the loving, thoughtful little wife laid. down 
her knitting and went down stairs humming a tune 
to herself, but still there was.a little shadow on her 


forehead. 


An hour later Mrs. Ames sat in the nursery, toss- 
ing her baby up and down, tumbling him back and 
forth, and still Harry didn’t come. 

It was very strange, and every now and then an 
exclamation would slip out of Mrs. Ames’ lips with 
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the caresses which she lavished upon her child— 


“I wonder what is keeping papa! I guess he’s for- 


gotten mamma and baby. Oh, dear! that coffee ‘Il 

be spoiled! I don’t see what has got into Harry!” 
At last she heard the front door open, and the 

familiar tread along the hall and up the stairs. 

The door opened. “What has taken you, 
Harry?” began Mrs. Ames, but the words were cut 
short on thé-young wife’s lips, with the first glance 
at her husbatid. His face was white as the face of 
the dead; and it had a half wild, half frenzied look 
that fairly froze her heart with alarm. She sat 
down her child on the carpet, and sprang. towaid 
him. 

“Qh! what is the matter, Harry ?” 

But he waved her back with his hand. “Don’t 
speak to me, Mary,” and he sank into a chair and 
buried his face on his arm, and a groan dropped 
out of his lips which fairly stopped the beating of 
Mrs. Ames’ heart, She knelt down by his side, aud 
her hands, shook as she laid them on his arm. 
“Tell me, Harry; your own wife; what it is. Don’t 
keep it back:” 

The young merchant lifted up his haggard face 
and looked at her a moment, with such an expression 
of mingled pity, and tenderness, and despair, that 
she could hardly bear it. “T’ll tell you what it is, 
Mary, and God help you to bear it! I’m a ruined 
man! every dollar’s gone. The blow fell this after- 
noon,” and he dropped his face as though he could 
not bear to see the effect of his words on the woman 
he loved better than his life. 

But a sudden smile broke into her pale face, and 
the smile only looked the brighter for the tears 
which were running over it. She drew close up to 
her husband and dropped her fingers into his bair, 
and her voice was brave and joyful. “Is that all, 
Harry ! is that all !” 

The merchant lifted his head and looked at his 
wife in blank amazement. “Is that all, you poor 
child! You don’t understand me. I’ve failed! I’m 
aruined man! All’s gone, Mary, all’s gone!” 

“No it hasn’t, either.” If her voice shook, at 
first, because of her tears, it was brave and strong 


-as she kept on. “ You’ve got me and baby still, 


Harry, and we’ve got: you; and go long as this is 
true, and the trouble has come upon us without any 
fault of our own, we'll look it bravely in the face 
and conquer it.” . ; 

“ Mary, do you know what you’re saying? What 
is to become of us?” 

“No matter, we shall get along somehow. Trust 
me.to.do my part, as a true, loving wife, should. 
We'll rent a smaller house and begin anew. I'll 
give music lessons, and ‘that’ll help matters along 
until you get’ into: business, and we. commence 
creeping up again. I'll do anything, Harry, if you 
wont give up and say all’s gone.” 

She had nestled close up to him, and he drew 
down her fair head on his shoulder and strained 
her to his heart. 
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; “No, Mary, I wont give up so long as I’ve got 
you, my precious wife, the best and truest one that 
man ever had. I came home to-night, dreading to 
look upon your face, dreading to hear the voice of 
my child, a distracted, despairing man, and I never 
knew half your worth until now. No, it isn’t all 
gone, for a man’s rich without a dollar in the world, 
and such a wife as you are!” 

And then a little silence fell between them, and 
jas her head lay on her ‘husband’s shoulder, Mrs. 
Ames felt his tears drop softly into her hair. 

A moment later she felt a small, weak, human 
fluttering along her dress, and looking down she 
saw her boy, who had crept along the floor to his 
parents ; then he stood vainly trying to lift himself 
up, his sweet, innocent face full of wonder, the blue 
eyes agape, and the small mouth, red as a cluster 
of ripened currants, full of laughter. 

“See, papa, see, papa, you’ve got baby too,” 
sobbed the young mother. 

And the child lifted up its dimpled arms, and 
lisped out, in gleeful. triumph to its father, “Baby 
too! baby too!” 

Henry Ames bent down and lifted up the little 
fellow; but he did not speak, for his heart was fall 

? of its “thank God” at that moment. 

She was not one of your brilliant, showy, cap- 
tivating women, but she was a true, sweet, loving, 
faithful wife, and oh, was she not indeed to her 
husband, in the hour of his calamity and despair, a 
“ Gift of the Lord?” 

Years afterward Henry Ames was a successful 

merchant, honored and beloved of his fellow men ; 
and to one who was very dear to him he spoke thus 

5 of his wife: “If it hadn’t been for her I should be, 
at this moment, a miserable, broken down, ruined 
man. Her love and faith held me up when I was 
falling, and I owe all I am, under God, to that 
blessed woman, my wife, Mary Ames.” 

Pleasant and precious words to the heart of a 
woman, more to be desired than honors, or riches, 
or all earthly gifts ! 

Blessed words! to be set in pearls of living light 
over the days of her life, and to shine there forever 
and forever ! vV.F.T. 


EMERSON BENNETT'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
? ‘This.is a new magazine, conducted by the well 
{ known writer whose name it bears, and showing 
¢ throughout the spirit and life which he knows so 
well how to infuse into everything that flows from 
his pen. He has our warmest wishes for success in 
his new enterprise. 
AFTER THE STORM. 
This story will be completed in the next number 
of the Home Magazine. In the July number a new 
story, by Viraimta F. Townsenp, will be com- 


menced, entitled 
DAYS OF MY LIFE. 
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“THE LESSON IN EMBROIDERY.” ; THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 

We need hardly refer to the beauty of our steel / We take from the Home Journal the following 
plate; for, ere this paragraph is read, it will have 7 P°°™ by Mrs. A. M. F. ANNAN, a writer of fine 
charmed the eyes, and sent pleasant ripple over é talents, from whom the public would like to hear 
the feelings. We acknowledge ourselves indebted ? much oftener than she lets them. It is some time 
to Messrs. Goupil & Co., of New York, for the use ) °° we have seen anything from her pen. The 
of the large print from which we had it engraved ¢ tender beauty and touching pathos of this poem 

will give it a passport to all hearts. It pictures a 
phase of life that is all around us. The hungry 
cca wolf stands at your neighbor’s door, reader—her 
arm is too weak, mayhap, to keep him at bay. 


for the Home Magazine. 


SPRING. . 
Thou callest to the year with thy sweet face, Will you not go to the rescue? 
Lifted up for baptismal, as a child’s You're tired, dear mother, your cheek is quite pale; 
Standing before the altar. Thou art come, Wont you lay down your sewing, and tell me a tale 
Anointed of our God, from the white arms Of fairies that sent, in the good times of old, 
In which the winter clasped thee. Thy voice thrills § Rich banquets, and jewels, and purses of gold? 
Across the earth’s long slumber; with a laugh Not about little Riding-Hood crossing the moor— 
The streams are loosened, as a bride shakes out Was the wolf that she met like our wolf at the door? 
Ber pearls mate he eeaeiiae, ~~ one bonghis Shall we never walk out where the houses so tall 
Put their green frillings on, and hills and vales A ‘ ' 
yr / Have lace o’er each window, and lamps in each hall? 
e hung in grasses. Where th ly-haired child " th ? 
Oh, thy song of birds, ere the curly-haired children play over the grass 
The teenth of envi bl thy first cl We might hear their gay laughter and talk as we'd pass. 
Of aca = me st ne ner Must you sit here and work till your fingers are sore? 
Supriya 4 I think we might steal by the wolf at the door! 
Thou dost make 
The cold dead earth, a temple where our hearts T'll lay down your work—oh, how warm it will be— 


Go up to worship, while our way is spread My nice little cloak !—why, I thought ’twas for me! 
With gold and purple broideries. Thou dost sweep, ¢ Once, always in garments as fine I was dressed, 

With thy soft fingers, the majestic keys But I shan’t ask for this, if you think ’twould be best; 
Of the year’s organ, and the days take up Yet I can’t understand what you told me before, 
Their march to jubilees, and with sweet smiles That it might, for awhile, keep the wolf from the door. 


Drop down into the arms of watching nights! The clothes I have on are so thin and so worn!— 
And so, thy work accomplished, thou dost yield I try to be thankful they never stay torn; 
Thy sweet life to the summer, with a prayer, But I should like some new ones, with tassels and 
Dropping amid serene smiles from thy lips, braid, 
“T'have sowed, Father, let another reap.” And stockings not shrunken, nor faded, nor frayed, 
V. F. T. And a pair of new shoes—how they'd creak on the 
ante floor! 
But then he might hear them—the wolf at the door! 
LB 70 Oe RoR ‘ The room’s growing dark, and I can’t see to play 
4g By the light of the lamp that shines over the way 


It is not very probable that we shall ever behold 2 And the shadows that flit o’er its gleam on the wall— 
your face in this world; but we bless you for oot They frighten me, coming so shapeless and tall; 


letter. It encouraged and strengthened our heart ( Oh, how I would beg for a candle once more, 
when we needed it. If you thought he’d not see us—the wolf at the door! 


We are glad that from “afar off” we sent you the } And the fire on the hearth, it has died away quite— 
“eup of cold water,” and may your courage never Wont you kindle a new one, dear mother, to-night? 
fail you, and your life prove, dear friend, that it is ee ee ne Stee, Seaman Sney, Sen ee 


« coe glow? 
of use trying. They would warm your poor hands, that are cold as 
the snow; 
E*** *#E De G*## A, And the kettle would sing—hark !—is that the wind’s 
roar?— 


The leaves you sent us had not lost their per- Oh, mother !—I fear ’tis the wolf at the door! 
fume, and your letter had sweeter perfume for our aes : 
hearts. We feel indeed that we are not working in Well, hear ee ee and I'll lie down in bed, 

. : ‘ at And while your soft arm is passed under my head, 
vain when our Magazine comes with such “ minis- Wont you tell me again to be trusting and brave, 
trations” to your fireside. May it be always to ¢ Though I march over thorns on my way to the grave? 


you a messenger of good tidings! To keep sin from my heart lest it eat to the core— 
Dear mother, is sin like the wolf at the door? 
. . And tell me of mansions still grander than those 
Evra G.C*#** #8 d tell me of mansions still grander than th 
We beg your pardon for not acknowledging your ‘ Where the rich children play and the grass greenly 
WS; {my head, 


kindness before, aud the honor y Bave done ‘as, ¢ Where they’ll give me bright robes, and a crown for 
end will endeavor to do this s00n in a more ample é And on fruits from the gardens of God I'll be fed; 
and less public way. Oh, mother! to think there we’ll live evermore, 

v. F. T. g And be in no fear of the wolfat the door! 
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CLOAK, 


Furnished by Coorzn &Oonarp, Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, and engraved from 
actual costume by Neville Johnson. 
The novelty of our illustration for this month is the hood, which highly ornate, chaste, and neat 
fitting is the most beautiful of these generally clumsy appendages that we have seen 
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VRETTED CURTAIN BS “14am “9 





Materials, Boar's head cotton, No. 8, and royal embroidery cotton’ 1 16, A 
bone mesh about a quarter of an inch wide will make a nice sized’ nd. 


The entire curtain is to be done in ordinary diamond netting, on which the design is afterwards to be 
darned. The number of stitches must depend entirely on the length requi: thecurtains. 1t will 
require 36 for each pattern; and as, with the mesh we have given, about eve 2 ee will make the depth 
ofa mn it will be easy to calculate peemeely: the number ef stitches requi for curtains of any given 
length. With regard.to the width, this also must necessarily depend on the size of the window. Each 
stripe occupies 38 rows. or 19 squares, the border being of the same dimensions; and any number of repe- 
titions ean be made. Curtains are extremely pretty if worked in alternate stripes of darned netting, and 
a fancy stitch which is not darned. 

The design for the border itself would perhaps be preferred by some people to the flower stripes. A very 
handsome netted lace border should be worked on one side, and at the bottom of each curtain. 
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‘ ROBE, 
Of plain sil 


k, with trimmings volants of the same material, ee. a acid but at the same time 
elegant appearance. sf, ; 
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BOY'S DRESS, 





INFANT'S SHIRT. 


HARLEQUIN WATCH POCKET. 
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CROCHET COLLAR—POINT B EGLANTIER 
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SECTION OF COLLAR. 






































COIFFURE, 


Of point applique; a beautiful design of roses, 
buds and leaves, mingled with arabesque.’ It is 
pointed on the tup of the head and at the back, 
with long flowing tabs confined on the left side - 
with a bow and ends of pink velvet ribbon, while 
the right side is finished with clusters of pink -vel- 
vet bows, dotted with a deeper shade of the same 


color, 
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SLAY 


LETTERS FOR MARKING, 











